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The Works of Non- Historic Man in Various 
Parts of the Globe.* 


VALUABLE work has 
just been compiled by 
Mr. Waring, the first 
sight of which will 
warm the heart of 
every antiquary and 
archzoologist who looks 


upon it. It is entitled, 
somewhat vaguely, 
“Stone Monuments, 


Tamuli, and Ornament 
of Remote Ages, with 
Remarks on the Early 
Architecture of Ireland 
and Scotland;” and 
consists, chiefly, of re- 
productions in litho- 
graphs of most of the 
leading _illustrations 
that have been given 
by different people, in 
different parts of the 
world, in various works 
in various languages, 
of the structural and 
artistic remains of non-, 
if not pre-historic man. 
We say chiefly, because Mr. Waring has 
furnished a short reference to the objects 
on each plate, and sometimes a slight descrip- 
tion of them, and points out, when there 
are corresponding features to be seen in 
several examples; but his Jetterpress is not of a 
length to take from the fact that the drawings 
are the great interest of the work. These draw- 
ings have appeared before in the most scattered 
places, in ponderous glossy nut-brown tomes a 
century ago, in the light paper-covered proceed- 
ings of antiquarian societies in various counties 
in England, and in Wales, Ireland, Scotland, in 
France, Denmark, Switzerland, and Sardinia; in 
fine, in numerous valuable works delineating the 
antiquities of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
Nearly three hundred titles of books are given, 
in a list, as having been consulted by the author 
in the compilation of his work. He gives the 
result of all this searcb in a hundred and eight 
large plates, few of which contain less than a 
dozen representations of objects relating to the 
early history of man. Thus viewed in one wide 
array, it cannot be otherwise than a matter of 
surprise that it has been reserved, for the most 
part, for our own days to take any appreciating 
account of the number, correspondence, curiosity, 
and consequence of these remains. 

It is trae there were antiquaries in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne, as well as 
in that of Queen Victoria. But they were topo- 
graphers, travellers, genealogists, heralds, or 
lovers, principally, of Roman antiquities. They 
did not know a Saxon arch from a Norman one, 
and most of the older remains they met with were 
set down either as Druidical or Danish. They 
aScribed our most masterly and noble Norman 
cathedrals and priory churches to the Saxons 3 
and every trace of fortification, habitation, monu- 
ment, or ornament earlier than those, was, in 
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their limited count, either the work of the Danes 
who harassed the Saxon Christians, or of the 
Druids who preceded them. One of the early 
antiquaries who went farthest out of the track 
beaten by Laland, Stowe, Camden, and Dugdale, 
was & Welsh vicar in the reign of Queen Anne, 
H. Rowlands, the author of “ Mona Antiqua;” 
but he had on!y one idea upon the subject of the 
large quantity of pre-historic remains in the 
Isle of Anglesea. They were, to him, monu- 
ments, not of an ancient people, but of their 
priests. Camps, hut-circles, cumuli, as tumuli 
were then called, cromleche and carnedde, as 
well as circles of overthrown or standing mono- 
liths, were all the belongings of the Druids. 
“ Let no one,” he pleaded, “ despise, and think 
the accounting for the affairs and transactions 
of these men to be vain and frivolous, who have 
in their time deserved so well of the world, and 
whose characters and actions were esteemed 
worthy to be recorded and transmitted to our 
hands even by the greatest of ancient authors.” 
Strabo, Czasar, Tacitus, Diogenes, Laertius, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
Ammianus, Marcellinus, and Cicero, were all 
quoted in support of his theories on this sub- 
ject. The Druids were Kelts, and the Kelts 
were the sons of Japhet, who, gradually crossing 
Europe, arrived at last at the present French 
coast; and in the course of a few generations 
their descendants, longing for new pastures and 
descrying the white cliffs of England, eventually 
crossed the Channel, and finally wandered west- 
wards until they came to the uttermost land, the 
shady island, yness Dowyll, Ultima Thule of the 
Romans, the actual island of groves that sug- 
gested to the ancients their fables of Elysian 
fields and Fortunate islands, Mona, or Anglesea, 
as we now know it. This was the creed of an 
advanced antiquary in the reign of Queen Anne. 











He knew nothing of the small people of Lap 
stature, who wandered and hunted in the 
primeval forests of Europe, and fished in its 
blue lakes, and who were eventually driven 
northwards with their reindeer and other belong- 
ings, by a race they called giants, and who called 
them dwarfs. The caves that sheltered them, 
and hoarded their castaway implements and 
other refase, yielded up their secret, fully, only 
to the nineteenth century. 

Their times are scarcely explored in the 
volume we now introduce to our readers. But 
they are not ignored. It is not Europe only 
that is searched for its testimony concerning 
them and succeeding remote ages. The anti- 
quities of India, to which attention was turned 
by Mr. Maurice when George III. was king, 
have more recently been found to comprise 
graves, tumuli, cromlechs, and grave-mounds 
with stone circles around them, of similar cha- 
racter to those in Wales, Northumberland, Al- 
geria, and Scandinavia. Representations of all 
these are given; while the cave-pagodas and 
the temples, overlaid with plates of gold and 
encrusted with rubies, emeralds, and other pre- 
cious stones, that astonished Mandelsloe in 1638; 
and Tavernier, Thouvenot, and Bernier, subse- 
quently, are passed over. The French anti- 
quaries who first counted the steep steps up to 
the temples, paced their marble courts, noted 
the sculptured porticoes, the agate and mosaic- 
work walls, viewed the pillars of plated gold, 
and penetrated into the sanctuaries lighted with 
pendant lamps and reflections from innumerable 
jewels, and occupied by idols of stone and thou- 
sands of images of gold and silver, would marvel 
at the present taste and inquiry that sets a value 
upon poor mounds of earth, marked out by a few 
unhewn stones, which they passed by without 
heed. These mounds and these untooled stones, 
however, tell us a wondrous tale. 

Mr. Waring sets his face against the associa- 
tion of unhewn stone monuments with the so- 
called stone agein the arbitrary division of remote 





ages into the three—stone, bronze, and iron— 





periods lately accepted in what we may, perhaps, 
call pre-historic circles. He does not believe, 
either, that all that Ceosar said about the ancient 
Britons should be taken for granted. The 
perusal of three hundred volumes on cognate 
subjects, doubtless, is sufficient to give rise to 
many misgivings. At all events, the present 
author sees good ground for dissent to much 
that has been said. The influence of the Phe- 
nicians in these islands, for instance, is alto- 
gether scouted. These early traders, the author 
Says, were the ocean carriers of their day, and 
that is all. Their settlements could have been 
no more than trading-stations, or than our “‘ fac- 
tories” in foreign countries in modern times ; 
and to attribute the least influence to them, 
either in religion or art, is a mistake. 

Mr. Waring follows Professor Worsace in his 
division of pre-historic time: two stone periods 
of thousands of years of duration ; the bronze age, 
beginning in some places some centuries before 
our era, and in others a fall thousand years, and 
lasting down to about the year 200 of our 
era; and two iron ages, the earlier lasting from 
200 to 450 A.D, and the later from about 450 to 
1000 A.D. This gives him a definite period of 
from 1,500 to 2,000 years to deal with; but itis to 
the second half of it that he assigns the great bulk 
of Keltic remains. His sympathies are with the 
more refined and cultivated people who had 
bards, riches, chariots, and horses, and whose 
bards said of them, as Taliesin said of Owain ab 
Urien, their spears, sharp-pointed, were winged 
with pain, and they hoarded not, but were ever 
free of bestowing war-horses to those that craved 
them ;—a grand people surely : not with the small 
people, whom the Danish antiquary, Sven Nils- 
son, tells us, they hunted down as sorcerers, and 
too cunning men. The “ drift” is not touched. 
And the examples of stone tools are not nume- 
rous. The author says, “ Although a theory 
which was mooted some short time since, con- 
necting the rough stone monuments with the 
makers and users of stone implements, and 
which would have assigned to them a date prior 
to the use of copper, bronze, or iron, is certainly 
quite untenable ; yet as stone implements are so 
frequently found, as well as metal, in conjunc- 
tion with the early graves and monuments, we 
give some few examples of what they were.” 
These examples commence with some flint 
arrow-heads from M. Boucher de Perthes’s 
“‘ Antiquités Celtiques.” Doubtless, like the 
bronze spear-heads of the later Kelts, these must 
have been “ winged with pain,” for their edges 
are jagged, and they would make an ugly wound. 
A flint dagger, a granite hammer, a chalcedony 
hammer, are given. On this sheet, too, are a 
stone horse-collar from Glenroy, Scotland, and 
a stone lamp used at the present day in the 
Faroe Islands. _This modern use of stone 
utensils points to the necessity of extreme care 
in the examination of claims to antiquity. 
“The stone implements of the early rough 
period, and those of the succeeding polished 
period,” Mr. Waring continues, “are, however, 
pretty well defined, though the use of both 
kinds doubtless extended down into the bronze, 
and even into the iron period, so that their 
presence on graves as a means of affixing a date 
to such, must always demand the greatest care 
and caution.” Following these stone pieces is a 
sheet of urns. Here we are reminded to ob- 
serve that the ornamentation of a sepulchral 
urn found in Penzance has a great resemblance 
to L’Ancresse pottery; that the form of 
another, found in Derbyshire, is like that of an 
Indian urn elsewhere figured; that another 
found in Ireland is similar to one found in 
Scotland ; a fourth, found under a dolmen in 
Ireland, resembles the form of another met 
with in or near Anglo-Saxon graves at Bright- 
hampton, and has also a likeness to the shape 
of a Danish bowl; a fifth, from a chambered 
tumulus at Kerlescant, Brittany, has ornament- 
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ation that is akin to that of old I:ish gold- 
smith’s work, French metal work, and Danish 
glass; finally, that a cross within a circle found 
on the botiom of an earthenware vessel from a 
cairn, L!andissillio, Pembrokeshire, is also to be 
seen on the bottom of an archaic Greek vase in 
the British Museum. Is not this correspondence 
curious ? 

Again, the concentric circles, and other marks, 
first observed sculptured on rocks in this country 
and Scotland within the last few years are given, 
and their wide diffusion, or exact correspondence 
with similar marks in other parts of the world, 
shown. Mr. Waring takes them to be symbolic 
designs connected with the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and adds, “ but what know- 
ledge the makers had of their special meaning 
we have no means of ascertaining.” One 
example is from a rock at Ballybaum, county 
Cork ; another is from a chambered tumulus, 
Hill of Dowth: they are contrasted with the sup- 
posed inscription from the chambered tumulus, 
New Grange, Ireland. One of the oldest or most 
primitive-looking marks is also seen on an 
earthenware vase found under the lava in the 
Isle of Therasia, Greek Archipelago. Similar 

~rude devices appear on a fragment of pottery 

found in the Cueva Lobrega, Old Castille; on 
pipe bowls found in North American mounds; 
on archaic Greek vases in the British Museum; 
on a rock with cave sepulchre, Lake Superior ; 
in a Sardinian nurhag ; and, at last, on 
Buddha’s foot, Amravati tope, India, are to be 
seen three concentric circles and a central cup. 

Curiously, many of the earliest relics of remote 
ages have this general affinity. Nationalities 
seem to have bred their own divergences in the 
course of time. Turning to cromlechs, or crom- 
leche, as the Welsh vicar whom we have men- 
tioned wrote them in the reign of Queen Anne, 
or dolmen as they are called in France, we may 
see there are already examples found in England, 
Wales, Ireland, Denmark, Guernsey, France, 
Savoy, Corsica, Algiers, Achenny, Siam, Circassia, 
Rajankoloor, Malabar, Huggeritgi, and elsewhere 
in India, and the attention that is now awakened 
to the subject will, doubtless, lead to the recogni- 
tion of a great many more. We may see, too, 
for some purpose, there was frequently a round 
hole worked in one or more of the stones forming 
them; and these instances are also to be found 
in most of the places named. Circles of upright 
monoliths, again, are found in India, Ireland, 
Orkney, Scotland, Brittany, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, as well as at Abury, Cumberland, 
Stonehenge, and elsewhere in England. There 
are the huge poised stones we call rocking- 
stones, too, in Norway; Tunbridge Wells, Kent ; 
Monmouth ; Mende, in France; in the Crimea, 
near Kertch; and in Northern India; and 
single stones, or monoliths, generally of a 
splinter form, but sometimes faintly shaped 
into the suggestion of the human figure, by the 
rudest means, are found, in this country, in 
Sardinia, Tartary, Brittany, Ireland. There are 
round grave-mounds in Australia, Ethiopia, and 
China, as much alike as one Kalmuc Tartar’s 
tent is to another; and in the Crimea, near 
Kertch, there is a tract of tumuli, conical, and 
in general appearance exactly like the great 
group on the bank of the river Don. These 
Mr. Waring associates with the Pyramids at 
Faioum and Gizeh. Circular tombs, formed with 
# basement of masonry, from which the earth 
tapers to a point, are found in Italy, North 
Africa, and Asia Minor. On the sheet that 
shows them is a view of the tumulus on the 
plain of Marathon. The heathen races of Ger- 
many appear to have differed from the various 
Keltic tribes in the number and value of the 
articles deposited in their tombs with their dead. 
Lindenschmidt’s “Germanische todlenlagen bei 
Selzen” gives some good examples of these 
graves, and Mr. Waring reproduces them for us. 
In the stone kist of one was found a woman’s 
skeleton, a gold and red enamelled brooch, a 
bone sheath, a golden vase, a glass cup, a bronze 
bowl full of grey ashes, a bronze gilt fibula, an 
iron knife, shears, a bronze armlet, a wooden 
comb, an iron buckle, an enamelled brooch, a 
bronze fibula, blue and red glass beads, and a 

. bronze finger-ring. The largest articles lay at 
her side, but the small ones were in positions 
that prove they were placed upon the body. 
Were they the last gifts of the mourners, or the 
whole possessions of the departed? Another 
grave examined in the same work, and shown ou 
this sheet, contained the skeleton of a man, an 
iron sword, an iron dagger, iron knives crossed, 
a bronze buckle, three iron lance and javelin 
heads, an earthenware urn, a glass beaker, and 





some fragments of bronze articles. Another 
example, taken from Bihr’s “ Griiber der Lieven,” 
shows a skeleton with a torque and a necklace 
on its neck, with brooches or fibule on its 
shoulders, and half a dozen pendant chains on 
its breast. Two sword-handles and an urn lie 
by the side of the figure. ‘This Mr. Waring 
considers late, as Livonia retained the Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic influences down to the 
twelfth century, owing to its tardy conversion, 
the first missionary, Meinhard, a German monk, 
not labouring there till 1186. 

Although Mr. Waring dismisses the Phceni- 
cians from any share in the cultivation of the 
early inhabitants of these lands, he does not 
debar them from all connexion with architec- 
tural remains in more southern climes. He 
commences his work, indeed, with one of the 
temples, imputed to them, at Crendi, in Malta, 
though it is only to show that, if this is their 
work, it has no resemblance to our own stone 
circles. The plan indicates that this building, 
formed of large stones, set indiscriminately one 
over another, as in more ordinary masonry, is of 
a form best described, briefly, as half a dozen 
ovals, roughly drawn towards a common central 
entrance, extending right across the group, four 
ovals being on one side of this line, and two on 
the other. This plan has been supposed to repre- 
sent the mundane egg, believed to be at the base 
of all ancient religion. The ruin of this temple 
is known as “ Hagiar Kim,” which being trans- 
lated from the Maltese, means “the stones of 
worship.” It has one feature in common with 
the cromlechs of Ireland, Scotland, Cornwall, and 
India, viz., the holes mentioned as pierced through 
the stones. These are of sufficient size to admit 
of a man being passed through them, which may 
have been done either as a rite or cure. In 
the neighbouring island of Gozo there are similar 
remains, also depicted by Mr. Waring, where 
these holes again occur, accompanied by spiral 
and serpent ornamentation, with an altar in situ. 
But, though attributed by La Marmora, Gerhard, 
Vassallo, Vance, and Gaillabaud to the Phooni- 
cians, the author’s own impression is, they be- 
long to the people these traders found in posses- 
sion. 

The watch-towers of the Balearic Islands are 
next illustrated. These “talayots” are circular 
towers, found associated with large upright 
stones, much in the same way as the Irish round 
towers are sometimes associated with smaller 
and later gravestones. They have a resemblance, 
too, to the duns, or forts of the Shetland Isles, 
and of the Hebrides. Two, at St. Augustin, 
Minorca, illustrated, stand about sixty paces 
apart, surrounded by unhewn stone circles, and 
with stones so placed that they are believed to 
be altars and tombs. One, at Son Noghera, 
Minorca, resembles a Sardinian nurhag. The 
general impression appears to be that they were 
intended for defence. The Sardinian nurhage, 
of which there are some 3,000 remains, accord- 
ing to La Marmora, were depositories for trea- 
sure, it is believed as bracelets, collars, armlets, 
and a great number of little bronze figures have 
been found in them. They have the appear- 
ance of low watch-towers also. Mr. Waring 
says of them, ‘‘ That they were places of defence, 
refuge, and safety would appear probable; and 
even in our own day, allowing for different 
requirements, we meet with buildings of a cor- 
responding type in the Martello towers along 
our coast. Nor is the custom yet given up, in 
the Caucasus, of erecting similar places of 
refuge.” That they were Phoenician or Cartha- 
ginian structures he cannot allow, as there are 
no remains of similar buildings in Syria, Malta, 
the Levant, or in that part of Africa which 
belonged to Carthage. Again, he attributes 
these buildings to the Celtiberian people, who 
settled there before any trading commenced. 
“The most analogous, structures we are ac- 
quainted with,” he continues, “being found 
only in the islands forming part of our own group, 
which may also have been raised by the same 
archaic race, which Mr. Hyde Clark considers to 
have penetrated into Europe, and then into our 
own islands, from Asia.” One writer, Mr. Tyndale, 
considers them to be, “ temples of sacrifice and 
worship, built by the early Canaanites.” The 
shielings of the Shetland Islands are given to 
show their resemblance, as also are the bee-hive 
structures on the high Alpine valleys, and those 
of the Hebrides. 

Sometimes these huts open out of one another, 
or are associated in groups so closely together 
that the plan of them is one ramification. They 
then approximate very noticeably to the ancient 
towns or camps found in Northumberland, Corn- 





wall, Wales, and Ireland. The Cahernamactierech 
fort, county Kerry, Ireland, appears to be a con- 
necting link between the two. Here there is an 
embankment of masonry surrounding a roughly 
circular space, in which are six huts, of various 
sizes, destined for different purposes. The en- 
trance is through a narrow way left in the em. 
bankment, which is made still narrower, about 
half way through, by projecting stones. This 
passage opens into a courtyard, where there is a 
second narrow way, with a guard-hut on either 
side of it, which, after passing by both doors of 
these huts, opens into the central space, imme. 
diately in front of a third hut, from the door. 
way of which fresh resistance could be made to 
hostile comers. In the inner court are three 
good residential huts. Within the wide em- 
bankment, which varies from 11 ft. to 18 ft. in 
thickness, are three lengths of long covered pas- 
sages, to be approached only from within the 
fort; and on it is a small watch-tower. Both 
walls and huts are built of blocks of grit and 
sandstone, without cement; and the huts have 
domes formed of overlapping stones. Very much 
like it is the fort of Ballyheabought, Fahan, 
Ireland, also illustrated. And there is a general 
resemblance, also, to remains of a fort in North 
Wales, at Aber, and to the tower at Greaves 
Ash, on one of the Cheviot hills. Specimens 
given of the masonry of ancient dwellings in 
Cornwall, Edin’s Hall, Berwickshire, and the 
Temple of Gozo, near Malta, above mentioned, 
show a marvellous correspondence. 

Another sheet of Early masonry shows the 
attempts man has made in various parts of the 
world to arrive at the results of the arch, before 
the principle of it was discovered. An ancient 
cistern on the Chersonesus, a section of a tomb 
chamber, at Tantaliis, Asia Minor, and a section 
of the treasury at Atreus, Greece, all show the 
required curves wrought in the stones; but a 
tomb at Mugeyer, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
another at Kertch, in the Crimea, and a doorway 
at Uxmal, Mexico, get high-pointed roofs by 
means of overlapping, square-edged stones. A 
third plan, adopted in the wall of Tyrins, Greece, 
and in a cistern at Agrigentum, Sicily, was the 
slanting forwards of the square-faced stones, 
which were of asize that permitted of the third 
course touching and supporting each other. The 
author says, “It is interesting to remark that 
the same overlapping method of masonry is to 
be found also in most of our early chambered 
tumuli, which may arise from traditionary prac- 
tice, or may serve to show how nature leads men 
to adopt similar methods for obtaining similar 
ends, without any necessary intercommunication. 
In cases where the surface is flat, it is merely 
because trouble has been taken to cut off the 
projecting angles, and no inference as to priority 
of date can be drawn for certainty from the 
difference of surface.” One of the “duns” in 
the Isle of Monsa, Shetland Isles, has curved 
walls, whereby the summit is much smaller than 
the base, without aiming at their meeting; and 
another example of this rare treatment has been 
seen in the Kilmalkedar Oratory, county Kerry, 
Ireland. Both in tombs and dwellings then 
man in the remote ages under investigation con- 
trived to get stone roofs in various ways. As & 
rule, it is to be observed that tombs embody all 
contrivances used in dwellings. Even the long 
passages to a central chamber of tombs, as at 
New Grange, are to be found in dwellings. Mr. 
Waring gives an Esquimaux hut as one instance 
of this; and an underground domed dwelling 
with a long, low, narrow passage to it, at South 
Uist, in the Hebrides, from a paper by Captain 
Thomas, R.N., as another. Here the length of 
the building is 45 ft., and the height of the 
domed chamber 7 ft. In the matter of en- 
trances there are several very curious resem- 
blances to be noted in this wide survey. A 
doorway of the Acropolis of Sipylus, in Asia 
Minor, has the same two jambs in one length, 
gently tapering, with the same low, wide lintel 
over them, as that of an ancient building in 
Euboea, Greece. Again, a gateway at Norba, 
Italy, whereof the sides are composed of three 
large stones, one above another, with a lintel 
of which the under surface only has been worked 
smooth, has the same characteristics as a door- 
way in Templepatrick Church, and the doorway 
of Cill-sleibhe, Armagh. And the round-headed 
slant doorway of Ardmore tower is of precisely 
the same form as that of a similar round tower 
at Abernethy, Scotland. An early instance of 
vaulting is shown in the oratory on Iuchcolm 
Island, ascribed to a disciple of St. Colomba, in 
the seventh century. 

The round towers of Ireland are confronted 
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with round towers in Orkney, the Isle of Man, 
Scotland, Norfolk, Suffolk, Wales, Ravenna, 
Georgia, and America. Farms are shown, too, 
in the Caucasus, with round towers of refuge. 
A section of one shows they contained no stair- 
cases. The first access from without, by means 
of a ladder, landed those who entered in an 
upper chamber, from which a ladder, again, 
gave access to the flat, parapeted roof, or 
through a hole in the floor, to a basement 
chamber. But all have some points of differ- 
ence from the Irish towers, except those in 
Scotland, which were probably erected under 
the influences of the same traditions. Mr. 
Waring says he sought diligently for examples 
of similar structures in the East, as the advo- 
cates of the fire-worship theory have referred 
confidently to them; but he could find nothing 
nearer than the specimen from Georgia he has 
given, which is a minaret. This is built of brick, 
180ft. high, and has a double set ofwinding stairs. 
From the capital, which is of stone, the Muezzin 
called the faithful to prayer. The author notes 
that the word “minaret” is taken from the 
Arabic of “ menarah,”’ a lantern, which association 
may be the result of their use as night beacons. 
The Irish towers, he thinks, may have served for 
this purpose, too, as well as for bell-towers, 
landmarks, depositories for relics and church 
valuables, and places of refuge for the priests. 
But he cannot accept Mr. Westropp’s suggestion 
that they were fanaue merely. As our readers 
are probably aware, there are about 120 of these 
towers still standing, of heights varying from 
40 ft. to more than 100 ft. There are about fifty 
round towers in Suffolk and Norfolk. These, the 
author thinks, must be a continuation, with 
adaptations, of the Irish idea in England. The 
Welsh round towers are, he considers, purely 
military. We have culled his own opinions, but 
must add that he gives those of some received 
writers, though only cursorily, on the subject, so 
that the reader is in possession of various views 
upon which he can form his own judgment. 
Refinement in curves appears to have been a 
distinctive feature in every branch of early Irish 
art. Irish urns are pre-emivently beautiful in 
this respect. Irish leaf-shaped spear-heads are, 
for the most part, of excellent forms. The 
curvilinear ornament in the Book of Kells isa 
marvel; and the pliant curves and interlacings 
upon Irish crosses, also speak for the familiarity 
of the artistic mind with curves. We can 
scarcely be surprised that the builders of these 
towers should ,have followed, or partaken, the 
national taste. : 

Mr. Waring has ventured to habilitate a figure 
in pre-historic garb, by the light of the vestiges 
of garments found in Danish mounds. This 
is compared with an Irishman in the woollen 
cloths ascribed, by Sir W. Wilde, to the fifteenth 
century. They have a great resemblance to 
each other. Both have tronsers coming down 
to the ankle ; both have leathern shoes; both 
have skirts fastened round the waist by a belt, 
like the modern blouse; and both have loose 
capes, or cloaks, without sleeves, over all. The 
cap of the Scandinavian fits closely to his head, 
and has a flat crown; that of the Irish Kelt 
finishes with a point. Both have long hai-. 
Mr. Waring considers the dress comfortable and 
complete, and a corroboration of his view, that 
the Kelts were much more polished, and enjoyed 
many more of the comforts and elegances of life, 
than is generally allowed. His authority for 
the Danish dress consists of an interment de- 
scribed by Sir J. Lubbock, in which not only the 
garments mentioned were found, but an extra 
cap in a box, with a comb, and a bronze dagger 
with a wooden sheath to it. A second skirt and 
pair of trousers, with a well-ornamented leathern 
shoe, have been found in an interment described 
in Engelhardt’s “ Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age.” These have a general resemblance to 
those just described. 

The collection of gold and silver work is very 
satisfactory. Here we have the Tara brooch, 
with full-sized details, to contrast with the brooch 
of Lorn. A silver bodkin found in Largo, Fife- 
shire, is worthy of a second glance, from the 
fact that the back of the head of it is marked 
with a symbol found on the Scottish sculptured 
stones, while the front of it displays a small 
cross. Was this wrought for some early convert, 
who engrafted the new faith upon his old con- 
victions, instead of discarding them? A stone 
figure is given, found in Scotland, which shows 
that two brooches were worn at the same time, 
One on each shoulder. The figure or skeleton 
found on the Livonian grave before mentioned, 
jt will be remembered, was also decked with two 


brooches, besides other jewelry. Some of the 
Highland brooches given are very rich. The 
curious sceptre and circle ornament found on 
the Scottish stones occurs in a silver orna- 
ment reproduced. And, curiously, on the same 
sheet there is a horn, richly carved with inter- 
lacing work, with the modern date of 1685 upon 
it. A great many examples are taken from the 
Copenhagen Museum; and we may see that the 
Danish goldsmith and bronzesmith had in his 
mind thoughts identical with those that were 
wrought out by smiths whose work has been 
found on Bologna graves, on lamps in Sardinia, 
and on charms in North Germany. In fine, 
there is no end to the long thread of observa- 
tions that can be made by meansof this accessible 
collection. 

It is not an original work. It could not 
possibly be so. But it is a book that will set 
theories germinating, speculations drifting about, 
and let wonder loose. Every one who has taken 
to heart the history of the human race will re- 
joice in the acquisition of it. But it would have 
been better, nevertheless, for a more systematic 
classification of the objects delineated, and 
faller descriptions of some of them. The re- 
marks upon the early architecture of Ireland 
and Scotland, mentioned upon the title-page, are 
disappointingly brief. 








AMONG THE LINCOLNSHIRE CHURCHES.* 


A BEAUTIFUL fresh morning, on Wednesday, 
the 24th, saw our party en route by an early 
train from Lincoln to Caythorpe, thence to re- 
turn by carriage to Lincoln, making a raid by 
the way on the churches bordering the line of 
operation. Caythorpe Church, about fifteen 
miles (by road) from Lincoln, reminds the 
student how desirable it is to look with his own 
eyes at a building before judging of it. The 
spire has been sinfully libelled in Wickes’s well- 
known work, where it assumes somewhat the 
shape of a cucumber. It does, in fact, “ tumble 
home” at the top, to a certain extent, as do 
some of the other spires of the district,—a pecu- 
liarity probably resulting from the ambitious 
intention, at starting, to build an immensely 
high spire, the lines of which it was afterwards 
found could not be safely carried up to their 
natural point of meeting. The church is nearly 
all of the Geometrical type, the principal point 
of interest being the central arcade in the nave, 
of very wide arches on very slender piers, which 
carries the ridge of the roof, and abuts with a 
half-arch against the eastern wall of the nave 
above the chancel arch. This curious and un- 
usual feature may possibly have been intended 
to strengthen the tower, or counteract a ten- 
dency of the latter to settle towards the west. 
Externally, a centre buttress in the west front 
receives the thrust of this arcade, and thus adds 
a peculiar feature to the exterior design. The 
external masonry of the nave, it may be noticed, 
is in alternating courses of grey and greenish- 
brown stone, producing an excellent effect, pro- 
bably derived from the layers of brown marl 
which exist in the lias formation of the district. 
It is thus that natural variations of material 
should be utilised by the architect who would 
render his building picturesque in surface and 
texture as well as in design. From Caythorpe, 
a pretty drive of about a mile through undulat- 
ing lanes brings us to Fulbeck, with its red- 
tiled roofs, which give such colour to the land- 
scape, and its grey limestone church, which, 
retired at some distance from the road, on a 
green lawn, under the shade of masses of heavy 
foliage, seems like Tennyson’s “ English 
Home,” — 

‘The haunt of ancient Peace,” 


Externally the church is mostly of late date, 
the west tower the latest, and finished by a 
parapet and rich crocketed pinnacles, of the 
style so frequently added by the architects of 
the “ rectilinear” period, whose mission it seems 
to have been in many cases to complete and 
decorate the towers of their predecessors. In- 
ternally the piers and capitals of the nave 
are of transitional date, perfectly plain. There 
is a late Norman font (restored); and it may 
here be observed, that fonts of this early date 
are very commonly found even in churches 
where scarcely anything else of Norman work 
has been left: they seem to have been religiously 
preserved,—the rather as their preservation en- 
tailed no injary to the building. Fulbeck, how- 
ever, did not possess sufficient architectural 








* See p. 678, ante, 


interest to detain the party long, with so much 

before them, and accordingly the signal was 

given to proceed. The said signal (as agreed 

beforehand) was a@ call-whistle, to be sounded 

by the leader of the party when “time” was 

up; and we venture to say that some of the 

party will not soon forget the sound thereof, and 

that Othello’s “Silence that dreadfal bell!” 

would but faintly represent the feelings of those 

who were called off from a half-finished sketch 

of some cunning bit of detail by Mr. Sharpe’s 

inexorable whistle. Dire, too, at such moments 

was the hasty gathering up of sketching mate- 

rials, the search for a lost hat (how those hats 

did get astray!) amid the dark recesses of a 

sheep-pen pew (for such, alas! exist still), or 

the frantic exclamations of a young gentleman 

who wished to know “if any one had seen a 

two-foot rule ?”’—a thing which most of us, cer- 

tainly, had seen. As we had to wait upon railway 

time, an hour and a quarter was about the most 

that could be given to each of the more interest- 

ing churches; but, nevertheless, there was some 
good and solid work done, not only in the way 

of sketching, but in profiling mouldings, capitals, 
&e., by the aid of the cymograph, invented for 
this purpose by Professor Willis, and since 
brought into more perfect working form by Mr. 
Sharpe. Several of these instruments were in 
the hands of the professional members of the 
party, and in active employment, and possibly 

the results of the work may become available, in 
one way or another, for others than those who were 
present. Among the ladies, too, who accompa- 
nied the Wednesday excursion from Lincoln, and 
whose society seemed to be highly appreciated 

by some, at least, of the party, were a few prac- 
tical amateurs, and one young lady in particular 
might be seen sketching away at details in every 

church with a rapidity and precision which 
argued a practised hand and eye, and which 
might reasonably have excited the envy of some 
of the professional draughtsmen present. But 
we must get on to Leadenham. This very fine 
church is mainly of late Decorated date, the 
spire and upper stage of the tower being addi- 
tions in the subsequent still later style. The 
spire is one of those lofty erections, with large 
crockets up the angles, so common in Lincoln- 
shire, but wants the slight flying buttress at 
the base, which is a usual feature. The large 
and rich crocketing of these spires, though on a 
near view appearing to overload the lines of the 
architecture rather, has a charming effect at a 
distance, standing out like a row of beads against 
the sky. Other noticeable featares at Leaden- 
ham are the blank arches below the bell stage of 
the tower, with remarkably bold and effective 
cusping; and the fine section, simple, but effective, 
of the nave-piers and tower-arch, and still more 
the base-course of the exterior, a model of 
effective moulding for such a position, and which 
is to be found in nearly similar proportions in 
other churches of the neighbourhood. Thesouth 
side of this church is richer in design and decora- 
tion than the north, another not uncommon 
characteristic. It is suggested that this differ- 
ence was probably owing to the difference of 
sunlight on the two sides. The spire, with its 
grey stone partially covered with very delicately- 
tinted green moss and lichen, exhibits an exqui- 
site bit of natural polychromy. A mile or two 
further brings us to Welbourne, a church of great 
interest, mainly of ‘ curvilinear ” date, the tower 
up to the parapet being lancet, and remarkable 
for its bold and massive treatment of stair turret 
and buttresses, and the clearstory being of recti- 
linear date. The spire (curvilinear) shows the 
same curious falling in towards the top which 
we noticed at Caythorpe. The north porch, with 
rich canopied buttresses and niche over the door, 
is a beautifal specimen of the Decorated style in 
its perfection, though unfortunately rather dila- 
pidated. Outside the east wall of the nave is not 
only a good gable cross, but one of the few speci- 
mens left of the little canopy or bell-cote projected 
from the gable, to hold the “sanctus” bell,* which 
was always hung as near the altar as possible, 
so that the priest could conveniently ring it to 
announce the sanctus. The present specimen is 
a very pretty feature in good preseryation, and 
in the church is preserved what is stated to be 
the original bell. A peculiar and not pleasing 





* Called also the “ sacring bell,” as in the taunt of the 
courtier in “‘ Henry VIII,” to Wolsey :— 
*T’ll startle you 
— than the sacring bell, Lord Cardinal, 
en-—” 
But under what circumstances the Lord Cardinal was sup- 
posed to have been startled we will leave to the recollec- 





tion of our Shakspearian readers, 
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external feature in the church is the stopping of 
the member of the base-course on each side of 
the aisle windows, to allow greater length to the 
latter ; and another peculiarity, internally, is the 
existence in the clearstory, between the windows, 
of wide and rather shallow niches, six on each 
side, with four-centred cusped heads ; these were 
suggested to have been receptacles for statues of 
the apostles. The internal masonry here, as in 
many of these churches, is left uncovered, and is 
beautifully regular and closely set, with joints 
where no mortar is visible, but where the blade of 
a penknife could hardly be inserted ; contrasting 
strangely with the “restoration” walls of the 
chancel, where the stonework is also left 
bare, but where the trick known as “ tuck- 
pointing” has been indulged in, depriving the 
masonry of all character and expression. The 
little church at Wellingore, standing on one of 
the few bits of high land in the district, need not 
detain us long, the thing best looking at in it 
being the “ poppyheads”’ of the oak seats, of late 
date, and showing a very effective appearance 
produced by a very simple treatment. Navenby, 
a mile further, is a church of great interest, 
though irregular and somewhat tame in external 
design, with the exception of the beautiful flow- 
ing tracery windows of the north aisle (very 
similar to some of the Heckington windows). 
But, internally, the fine chancel, of curvilinear 
date, contains treasures in the shape of sedilia of 
exceptional beauty on the south side, and an 
Easter sepulchre and monumental arch on the 
north ; the latter (very probably the founder’s 
tomb) is an exquisite piece of work, consisting of 
a deeply recessed segmental arch, finely moulded, 
with a low straight-lined, richly-crocketed 
canopy over, forming a tangent to the arch, and 
meeting at right angles over the apex, where it 
finishes in a finial of great beauty ; the spandrels 
also being filled with carving, and the recess over- 
hung by a foliated drop-arch below. It is worth 
@ visit to the church merely to study this one 
feature. From Navenby to Coleby, a drive of a 
mile and a half brings us to another little church, 
but of considerable interest, both on account of its 
Norman tower, without buttresses and with the 
thin, flat masonry characteristic of very early 
work, and internally on account of its Transi- 
tional and Early English capitals, and also its 
Norman font, a capital well-preserved (and un- 
restored) specimen in the form of solid centre 
bow], with interlacing arches carved on the out- 
side, and detached shafts with capitals giving 
@ square form to the whole. MHarmstone is 
interesting only for a bit of Norman work in 
good preservation; but Waddington, the next 
church visited, mainly an early “ Lancet” 
structure, is remarkable for the beauty of its 
carved capitals: indeed, it may be said that the 
beauty and variety of these capitals of the 
Transitional and Karly Lancet date cannot be 
fully appreciated except by a circular visit to 
the churches containing them, passing in review 
the various forms which they take, and noticing 
the evident experiments in new effects traceable 
in various situations. A little detour from the 
intended line of route rewarded the party with 
the sight of a little church (Canwick), which 
would scarcely hold their numbers, almost en- 
tirely of Early Norman, in remarkably perfect 
preservation. Some painters were diligently 
engsged here, under whose direction we know 
not, in covering the walls with alternate paral- 
lelograms of white and grey paint, in imitation 
of a parti-coloured masonry! Theschoolmaster 
had not got out here, apparently. “And so 
home ” (as Pepys phrases it) by a charming drive 
to Lincoln ; for there is much to be said after all 
for the beauty of these nearly flat districts. 
From Wellbourne back to Lincoln we are on the 
ridge where the lias and greensand meet, with 
the white limestone road before us, the land 
falling slightly on the left to the plain— 


6° That — with all its autumn bowers 
And crowded farms, and lessening towers ;” 


to the point where land and sky blend, with 
shower and sunlight passing over it (for it was 
quite a “painter's day”), and occasionally a 
white spire appearing actually to sparkle in the 
middle of the bluedistance. Some of the party, 
too, will not soon forget the grand aspect of the 
cathedral as we slowly approach it from the south- 
west, still less when we wind round to the top of 
the hill to find the scenery of the western facade 
all glorified with the glow of the level sunlight, 
which works cunning magic of light and shadow 
in the arcades and in the recesses of the south- 
west porch, and brings the whole into such a 
rich and solemn harmony as will fill the memory 





for long after. Peace be with the builders who 
left us such a legacy ! 

Farewell, however, to Lincoln; for, after an 
unmentionably early breakfast next morning, we 
have said good-bye to our civil host of the 
White Hart (whom we recommend to all those 
who prefer the obliging courtesy of the old- 
fashioned “house” to the manners of the 
modern “ grand hotel,” where you are served as 
a matter of condescension); farewell, too, to 
“Steep-hill” (after the manner of Byron’s 
* Farewell to Malta”— 


** Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs— 
How surely he who mounts ye swears! ”’),— 


and at 6°35 we are off to Sleaford vid Boston, 
to see what that neighbourhood has to show 
us. At Sleaford Church the interior masonry 
has been a good deal restored; and, though 
a large, fine building, it does not present 
much of special interest. Externally, the 
heavy massive west tower and spire give 
great dignity and effect to the front, but with 
rather a want of refinement; there are some 
remains of Norman work in this front. There 
is a fine Decorated window in the north tran- 
sept, and the west chapel of one of the north 
aisles (for it is a four-aisled church) shows an 
inverted arch of construction between chapel 
and aisle exactly like the well-known feature at 
Wells Cathedral. We feel more interested, 
however, with the smaller, but earlier and more 
artistic church of Silk Willoughby (there must 
surely be histories attached to some of these 
quaint names of the Lincolnshire villages), 
the tower and spire of which are simply ex- 
quisite in their unpretentious beauty of line 
and detail, the latter just giving sufficient rich- 
ness without interfering with the composition : 
the wave-line parapet of the tower resembles 
some of the better known work at Heckington. 
A remarkably good south porch, and a Norman 
font, rather peculiar in design, are among the 
attractions of this charming little church. A 
fine drive, partly round the outskirts of a 
park and past a noble avenue of trees, 
brings us to Osbournby, the chief interest 
of which is centred in the fine sedilia of 
the chancel, with the rich, heavy crocketing 
and foliation characteristic of the Decorated 
period. Another Norman font, and some oak 
seats of late date, are to be seen here; and the 
tower (the lower portion of which is lancet), 
though low and square in proportion, is worth 
attention for the simple and effective play of 
line obtained by means of the shallow buttresses 
and set-offs on its face. And here let us hint to 
the architectural student, when on his sketching 
tour, not to confine himself to sketching what is 
called “ornamental” detail only, but to take 
account also of all happy incidents of design 
obtained by the mere contrast and opposition of 
wall-surface, and of the lines and working of the 
masonry; one of the most purely architectural 
sources of effect, and certainly one of the most 
durable. We come next to Threckingham, con- 
cerning which there is the less to say, since it 
has been pretty fully illustrated by Messrs. 
Bowman & Crowther (‘Churches of the Middle 
Ages”), whose drawings, however, admirable as 
they are, scarcely give an idea of the peculiarly 
fine aspect of the geometrical tower and spire, 
with its high broaches with curved entasis line, 
the whole of a sturdy simplicity of proportion 
and detail, which would be laughed to scorn by 
the “committee” in‘a modern competition, but 
which may possibly be standing when some of 
the “competition” spires have tumbled down. 
The early transitional (round-arched) windows 
of the chancel possess remarkable beauty and 
interest, and also the west respond pier of the 
nave and the capital of another pier now built 
up in the north wall of chancel, and of later 
transitional date, with very beautiful and effec- 
tive carving. There is a lancet font here; and 
the nave arcade (except the respond alluded to), 
is of the most admirable early Geometrical work. 
There could not possibly be a greater architec- 
tural contrast than between the tower and spire 
at Threckingham and that at Billingborough, 
which may be taken as almost typical, both of 
the faults and the merits of the late curvilinear 
spires so common in the county. The propor- 
tions of the spire are somewhat scanty (though 
less so than in some other better known ex- 
amples), and the thin flying buttresses peculiar 
to these spires here reach the climax of starva- 
tion, having almost the proportions of cast-iron, 
and having, naturally, sagged visibly at the joint. 
But, on the other hand, the “aspiring” expression 
here reaches a climax undisturbed by anything 





in the design that can conflict with it; the lofty 
tower rises to a great height in an almost un. 
broken course of grey masonry, in splendid pre. 
servation, finding expression only in the tapering 
lines of the buttresses, and the one simple two. 
light window with which each face of the belfry. 
stage is pierced, and culminating in the lofty spire 
which almost seems to continue the line given 
to the eye by the buttresses of the tower below, 
so sharp is its angle. The junction of tower and 
spire, indeed, was a problem which the late cur. 
vilinear architects rather ignored than solved ; 
the parapet is placed to conceal the junction, 
and the spire commences a second stage of the 
design, almost independently of the substruc- 
ture; but, despite this inherent defect, Billing. 
borough Tower is a noble work of architecture, 
and well deserving of study. Ten minutes will 
bring us to Horbling, a cross church, with a 
central tower, which has played cruel work with 
the substructure, and aptly illustrates the 
masonic proverb as to the un-sleeping qualities 
of the arch. This chancel arch, of Transitional 
date, has settled to such an extent that the 
arch,—not a very large one,—is at least a foot 
wider at the impost than at the base, and nearly 
all the piers of the nave arcade have been thrust 
over more or less towards the west. Insufficient 
foundation has of course been the main cause of 
this state of things, which the rector of the 
church informed us, with an enviable philoso- 
phical calmness, was “still going on,” the 
masonry having lately shown indications of 
settling further. Prayers should certainly be 
offered up in the neighbouring churches for “a 
congregation in peril.’ A tomb in the wall of 
the north transept, with armorial bearings 
carved below, and a dilapidated and almost 
grotesque bas-relief of the Resurrection above, 
probably of the fifteenth century, is of interest ; 
and also the capitals of the chancel arch, Early 
Transitional, in which the Norman scollop 
capital is decorated on the face with a pattern 
of semicircles worked in little beads below 
the abacus, and one member of the abacus 
decorated with a kind of fluting: the effect 
is very pretty, and gives quite an elegant 
expression to what is in its foundation 
only an ordinary Norman capital. The late 
Norman sedilia in the chancel are worth 
notice, and also a curious form of the zig- 
zag ornament under the south window of the 
chancel. The Geometrical piers in the nave 
contain some beautiful designs in the caps. 
Swayton Church, a mile or two farther on, has 
a remarkably interesting chancel of lancet date, 
the wide internal splays of the windows marking 
it as rather late in the style, and the exterior 
showing some of the most beautiful and pictu- 
resque masonry, in rather thin courses, that 
could well be seen. The picturesque of masonry 
was certainly better understood in the earlier 
than in the later periods of Gothic art; it is, 
perhaps, the first source of effect to which an 
early building age naturally turns; or is it that 
the unsophisticated employment of stone simply 
in the manner in which it is most stable results of 
its own accord in rendering such masonry pleasing 
and satisfactory to the eye? The piers here, of 
the Decorated period, are remarkably fine, and 
the crossing piers also (of earlier date) ; and the 
belfry of the tower is roofed by a good groining 
of late curvilinear date (probably). The tower 
at Helpringham, where we arrive next, is very 
similar in general design and proportion to that 
at Billingborough, the spire, however, being & 
little heavier and crocketed at the angles, and 
the thin flying buttresses also carrying large 
crockets on the upper side, with somewhat sin- 
gular effect. Here again we find beautiful and 
picturesque masonry, this time internally, in the 
nave walls, where the irregular courses of small 
stones, bound together here and there by a 
straight course of squared stone driven through 
them, form quite a picture of expressive masonry. 
The chancel contains beautiful early geometrical 
sedilia, with foliated drop arches springing from 
a cap which is quite an epitome of Gothic art of 
the period in this feature ; there is no carving, 
but within a depth of 4 in. (excluding the bell of 
the capital) is a cluster of little mouldings, of 
nine or ten different members, executed with 
marvellous care and precision, and forming 
quite a study of the art of moulding an abacus. 
The west doorway, a remarkably fine one, has 
been illustrated by Messrs. Bowman & Crowther, 
who have also so fully and minutely illustrated 
the splendid church at Heckington as to render 
it almost superfluous to give any description of 
it here, further than to remark that the large 
window of the north transept, a comparatively 
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recent restoration in the Geometrical style, is 
absurdly out of keeping with the building, being, 
in fact, earlier in style,than any feature of the ori- 
inal structure, which is entirely of the Decorated 
riod. It isto be hoped that steps will shortly be 
taken to remove the wretched roof over the 
chancel, the tie-beam of which cuts off the head 
of the east window, and shows below the chancel 
arch. One remark is suggested by the tower of 
Heckington, viz., the importance of considering 
the design of a tower and spire, with regard to 
the outline it will show at a distance, when all 
detail is lost, as well as with reference to near 
observation. Fine as the tower and spire of 
Heckington are, the effect at a distance of a mile 
or so is anything but satisfactory, as the large 
angle pinnacles and flying buttresses, rising high 
above the corbel table, give to the composition at 
that distance a high-shouldered appearance, de- 
priving the spire, to the eye, of half its length. 
The thick pointing of black mortar laid on the 
joints of the internal masonry during recent 
restoration has a very bad effect, quite destroying 
the tone of the interior of the building. It 
is a thing that should not be ! repeated. 
From Heckington we adjourn to Boston as head- 
quarters, but our remarks on the south-eastern 
churches of Lincolnshire (the most interesting 
of the series visited on this occasion) we must 
defer until another week. 








MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. 


THE Isle of Thanet watering-places, the long- 
tried trio, Margate, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs, 
not merely retain their old, but show an in- 
creasing, popularity. The people of to-day seem 
quite willing to say, with the ancient illuminator 
who wrote in his church at Monkton, on the 
island,— 

** Insula rotunda Tanatus quam circuit unda, 
Fertilis et munda nulli est in orbe secunda;”’ 
which has been weakly translated,— 
** Isle Thanet is round, wave and water abound ; 
’Tis fertile and fair, the like is nowhere.” 

And certainly Isle Thanet has many charms, if 
only in the shape of an epen sea, fine air, 
charming landscapes, and _ historical associations 
of the deepest interest, too seldom thought of 
and followed out by its pleasure-seeking fre- 
quenters. A great start is to be made at Mar- 
gate westward, as we briefly mentioned some 
time ago, the Hartsdown estate having come into 
the market. Two hundred new houses will 
shortly be added to the town in this direction, 
close to the two railway stations; and a large 
hotel, communicating with the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Station by a covered way, somewhat 
after the style of the Lord Warden Hotel at 
Dover, is about to be erected. The rapid in- 
crease of the town during the last five 
years and the great success of the large 
Cliftonville Hotel, on the Fort, show that the 
new enterprise, the land being so much more 
easily reached, is a promising one. We may 
find an opportunity presently to speak more 
fully of it. Margate jetty is to be enlarged and 
improved ; and the directors have offered three 
premiums to a limited number of engineers for 
the best plans for effecting this at the cost of 
about 11,0007. The jetty has become such a 
favourite place of resort,—a remarkable feature of 
the town, in fact,—that money well spent upon it 
will bring a good return, and benefit the place. 

_ Broadstairs still remains the quietest of the 
sisters three ; although very full, there is less of 
the excursioning element about it,—less flashing 
in and flashing out. Excellent “ Murray,” by 
the way, says, “The breadth of the sea-gate 
gave name to Broadstairs.” When, however, 
we find that in ancient days, there was a chapel 
here, (indeed, portions of it still remain), to 

Our Lady of Bradestow,” which can scarcely 
— ee derivation seems 

r example of the ituti : 
bable Seo tie dl he substitution of the pro 

n the case of Ramegate, theapparent derivation 
of the name gives the place a = of precedence 
in Thanet, which the Ramsgate people should not 
forget. It was the Thanet gate (or Opening be- 
tween the cliffs) par excellence, Ruim being the 
name the Britons knew the island by: it was 
the Saxons who afterwards called it Tanet, 
with some reference to its display of fire-beacons, 
and the old geographers made it Thanatos, That 
Ruims-gate, with its noble pier and other advan- 

tages, is now doing its best to maintain its pre- 
cedence, we will not say. Very little care seems 
taken to make the most of its natural advan. 
tages, and increase the beauty of the place. We 


may point to the miserable surroundings of the 
Sands so much frequented, to which there is no 
proper entrance ; an untidy stone yard, and the 
utter absence of anything like art, or even care, 
characterise the spot. The appearance of the 
locality seems to have an effect on the visitors to 
it, for never have we seen there such ill-dressed 
and ill-mannered crowds as have been assembled 
during the present season. From a sanitary 
point of view, by the way, while on the sands, 
we would point out to fond mothers that to tie 
up children’s dresses, and to set them half 
naked paddling about in the pool of sea-water 
left on the sands as the tide recedes, is by no 
means a safe practice, especially in the case of 
delicate little girls, with a sharp wind blowing. 
Incalculable mischief must often be the result. 

The briskest street business in Ramsgate is 
that of boot-cleaning,—not merely blacking, 
but whiting. If half the energy and activity to 
secure customers exhibited by the poor boys 
engaged in this occupation were uniformly 
shown by men, either in the pursuit of know- 
ledge or business, probably fewer complaints 
of “ bad luck” would be heard. 

A number of small neat houses have been 
built lately in the suburbs of Ramsgate, and 
some of the more recently-erected shops in the 
town look bright and tasteful. The most im- 
portant building operation, however, is the pile of 
brick and stone edifices in Gothic style on the 
East Cliff, forming the Granville Hotel. The hotel 
proper, at one corner, includes, with other good 
rooms, @ fine ball-room, quietly and tastefully 
decorated, with a stage for concerts or plays. 
The chimney-piece is handsomely carved, and 
has inscriptions, which is also the case with 





the entrance doorway, where visitors may read,— 
“Through this wide gate, none can come too 
early, none depart too late.’ The external 
elevations are effective and sensible. In oon- 
nexion with the hotel are gardens, lighted up at 
night, and an excavated passage-way leads to an 
esplanade below, and the beach. 

The clever, if somewhat erratic, architect of 

the pile was committed for trial on a charge of 
libel, on the day we were in Ramsgate, but will, 
doubtless, put the matter straight in due time, 
and act up to his motto, “@n Abant.” This 
new part of Ramsgate is to be called St. Law- 
rence-on-Sea. 
The real St. Lawrence is half a mile in- 
land, and has a Norman church modified in 
later Medieval times. The main columns 
within are Norman, bearing pointed arches ; and 
the Norman tower, now covered with rough- 
cast, has a semicircular arcade around it, above 
the roof of the church. The building was 
restored four or five years ago. A good brass 
to Nicholas Manston, 1444, formerly in the floor, 
is now affixed to the north wall. If the visitor 
travel about a mile farther, he will find what 
was the residence of these Manstons, Manston 
Court, now a farm-house. One of the ancient 
buildings, unroofed, still remains. The walls 
are of flints and boulder-stones, and the mortar 
is as hard as the flints. In this same direction 
is Osengall Hill, the site of the Saxon grave- 
yard that was opened and investigated some 
twenty years ago, with most interesting results ; 
close by being Pegwell Bay, where St. Augustine 
landed, at the end of the sixth century. The 
burials were of an earlier period than this, and 
included some of the Romans who had remained 
to enjoy Thanet. The views at this point were 
charming then, and are charming now. On the 
occasion of our visit, the sea was sparkling with 
a million of diamonds, the earth was an emerald, 
and the sky a sapphire. 








LEWES, IN SUSSEX. 


READERS of the Builder know what an inter- 
esting old town Lewes is, with its priory ruins 
in Southover and ancient castle. That Lewes 
was well-known to the Romans no better proof 
can exist than the collection of coins, medals and 
other vestiges of Roman art discovered in or 
near Lewes, or through the extent of Sussex. 
The town of Lewes, we need hardly remind the 
English reader, was the scene of a memorable 
battle between Henry III. and the barons and 
their retainers, led on by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester. 

A splendid view can be obtained on a clear 
day of the town and its environs from the castle’s 
height. Oatlying and stretched underneath, 
every object of picturesque or romantic interest 
in and about the place can be seen, the priory 





ruins and all the parish churches in the town 


and vicinity are brought forth in full relief to 
view. Around its six or eight parish churches 
hang incidents and memorials of more than local 
value,—memories running back to Saxon and 
Norman days, of Danish princes and Danish 
doings; of charitable bequests; of good and 
great men, who did good works, and impressed 
their names upon the mind of their age. 

In our more modern days Lewes can muster 
a respectable roll of more than local cele- 
brities. 

Towns or cities, any more than individuals, 
cannot exist on recollections, no matter how 
glorious or refulgent they might once have been. 
Towns and cities must be possessed with a 
recuperative power,—an energy, an industry, 
adscriptus glebe, or they cannot progress. When 
we speak of a town in this manner we mean its 
people. The people of Lewes have a town worth 
preserving ; but, to preserve it, its public boards 
must repair and improve it. Antique struc. 
tures will not always last ; stone will decay, brick 
will crumble, and the old memorial oaken beams 
with their carved imagery and fantastical datings 
will collapse in time into moths and duat. 

As Lewes is looking up in sanitary matters, 
and ambitious to present a fair face in company 
with Brighton in many things, the authorities 
cannot feel offended with us for throwing out 
@ reminder or two. 

The situation of the town of Lewes is favour- 
able to its development. There are probably but 
few of our readers who have not heard of the 
“ Southdowns”’ as a name applied to “ flocks.” 
The title is derived from a series of hills of that 
name in Sussex, and Lewes lies partly under the 
western crest of these rather bold and steep 
prominences. Though affording pasturage to 
cattle, these hills about Lewes are not rich in 
under-soil, being of chalk formation. The Ouse 
winds round their base, and the town may be 
said to be situated on the river. 

To be sanitary wise is to be wise otherwise. 

To ventilate the cellars and attics of the poor by 
free air and free drainage is to keep plague and 
sickness down. To utilise waste material is to 
create capital; and this Lewes can do with 
advantage to itself and the surrounding district. 
The streets of Lewes might be kept in better 
order; the side channels could be made more 
distinct, and the main footways raised a little 
higher over the level of the roadway. The 
County Hall is a very good building. The county 
gaol is sufticiently commodious for its purpose. 
The main thoroughfare is lighted tolerably well ; 
but the side streets might be rendered more 
passable. Waterworks in Southover supply the 
town, but the water has rather a chalky taste for 
London palates ; but, then, use is a second nature 
We have not heard yet that Lewes has turned 
the sewage to any profitable account, though in 
the bed of the Ouse, in the town of Lewes, as 
well as at Newhaven, eight miles distant, there 
is ample raw material for agricultural purposes. 
The town is admirably situated for a thorough 
drainage. 
To and from Lewes to Newhaven there is a 
trade by boats in coals, timber, malt, and corn. 
Some years ago there were respectable ironworks 
in Lewes by the Ouse, and in the last half- 
century cannon were manufactured here. A 
gazetteer in the middle of the last century, in 
speaking of Lewes and its trade, added that 
‘¢ the roads from hence to Tunbridge are so deep 
and dirty that the ladies are sometimes drawn 
to church on Sundays in coaches by oxen.” 
There was no need of a “drag” in those days 
for the carriage wheels, the pull was always on 
the one side; but a drag would be very necessary 
to-day in Lewes in descending many of its very 
break-neck streets and cross lanes. 

With public courts and assembly halls, me- 
chanics’ institute, memorial library, and baths, 
shall we say we think that the town ought not 
to stop short of putting up two or three public 
fountains; and, as it takes a pride in a long 
muster-roll of local celebrities, it is strange 
that it does not erecta public statue to even one 
of the number. How is this? Is there no room in 
the High-street, north or south, no niche or indent 
anywhere, where the public spirit of prosperous 
Lewes can perpetuate an honoured name, set up 
an example, and thereby honour itself? Could 
there not be also a public park laid out for the 
inhabitants, where trees and shrubs, soft velvet 
grass, fountains, and flowers might grow, to woo 
the weary from their cares, and to cheer the 
tired worker after his toil. Let Lewes look to 
this, and earn the position desired. The South- 
down declivities may be climbed over by the 





four-footed, but they are rather steep and 
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undulatory walks for sober-minded or invalided 
townsfolk to scale in search of recreation and air. 

In railway accommodation, the town is pretty 
fairly served by the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway. 

It will be remembere dthat the western keep of 
the castle contains the museum of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. The collection, though 
small, is interesting. Lying outside the wall of 
the western keep two mythological marble 
effigies, one of each gender, are doing penance, 
or, in the words of Father Prout,— 


** Standing naked in the open air,” 


and near are to be seen the remains of an 
old Saxon or British canoe and a small cannon, 
turned up during some excavations in the 
district. 

Morally and intellectually the town of Lewes is 
well represented at present. She has churches, 
schools, asylums, workhouses, and prisons; and 
three local newspapers to supply the literary 
pabulum. 








THE LATE DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


TueE Council of the Royal Academy appointed 
Mr. Edward Davis, sculptor, to execute a marble 
bust of the late Daniel Maclise, to be set up in 
their gallery to his memory, and the model is 
now in the sculptor’s studio. Maclise sat to 
Mr. Davis some years ago, so that the bust re- 
presents him in early life. Itis a beautiful head, 
fall of life and animation; the hair is, perhaps, 
@ little over massive, but none who knew Maclise 
even in late years can fail to recognise the like- 
ness. The Council have been fortunate in their 
selection. 

In the notices following the lamented death 
of this great artist, many inaccuracies were com- 
mitted as to his early days and later opinions. 
One may well ask who is to write history, when 
we find as toa man born in our own time, aad 
living amongst us, neither age, name, country, 
nor parentage, is correctly given. The fact is, 
there was a desire in after-life to forget the 
early days, and it seems pretty clear that at one 
time, at any rate, Maclise strove to show that 
he was not an Irishman, but a Scotsman; but 
this was only a passing weakness. From the 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, Prince’s- 
street, Cork, we learn the true circumstances of 
his birth as recorded by a, predecessor in 
the ministry, the Rev. T. D. Hincks. It seems 
that in the month of March, 1797, the “ Elgin 
Fencibles” came to Cork to do duty, and 
attended regularly at public worship in Prince’s- 
street. On December 24th of the same year, 
“ Alexander McLish, soldier, Elgin Fencibles 
Regiment, was married to Rebecca Buchanan, 
daughter of Mrs. Buchanan, of the Almshouse, 
with the consent of his officers and in presence 
of his sergeant.” The offspring of this marriage 
consisted of five sons and two daughters, the 
eldest son, Daniel, afterwards K.A., being 
baptized on February 4th, 1806,—that is, five 
years previously to his reputed birth ! Alexander, 
before this time, had given up “ soldiering ” and 
taken to the craft of shoemaking. He lived in 
Castle-street, and afterwards removed to South 
Main-street, where he kept a leather-shop. His 
wife, Rebecca, familiarly called‘ Beckey” McLish, 
was for many years employed as a pew-opener at 
the Prince’s-street Church. Young M‘Lish (or, as 
afterwards spelt, Maclise) was sent to an English 
day-school in Cork, and was early known as a 
clever sketcher and painter of soldiers, horses, 
and artillery, executed on pieces of cardboard, 
which he sold to his schoolfellows. 

The late Richard Sainthill, F.S.A., early aided 
him in his education, and Sir Thomas Deane, the 
architect, always a friend to rising talent, was 
afterwards amongst his friends, and bought many 
of his sketches. When Maclise first came to 
London he lodged with a Mrs. Pearse, in Arundel- 
street, Strand (not Norfolk-street, as stated). He 
was at that time in somewhat straitened cir- 
cumstances, and had to work hard, but soon made 
his mark, and when he died his will was proved 
under 40,0001. personalty. 

Maclise painted one of his two sisters, Isabella, 
in several of his pictures; she is the most 
prominent figure in “ Snap Apple Night.” 
Maclise was a well-educated man, of a refined 
and gentle nature, an excellent writer, and a good 


poet. 








Green Slates from America.—lIt is stated 
that green slates are being brought from Ver- 
mont, U.8., for the English market. Surely 
they can be produced more cheaply at home. 





THE TRUE SYSTEM OF ART ACTION. 


In the endeavour to help to bring about a 
better and more truthfal state of things as re- 
gards the executive artists of the time, whether 
workmen or acknowledged “ artists,” it is not a 
little difficult to determine where and how best 
to begin the work, even if in idea only. In all 
great contemplated changes there are always 
two ways open: the one is to try and reform 
and improve some one old and accepted institu- 
tion already at the work; and the other is to 
initiate, at least in idea, an entirely new institu- 
tion that shall, as perfectly as possible, represent 
and realize the improved or organically new 
method. It can hardly be doubted that the art 
action of the Royal Academy, with all its short- 
comings and injustices to the so-called inferior 
ranks of artists, is the best and most valuable 
now in active existence, in this country at least ; 
but what chance, we may ask, is there, even in 
the improved position of the Academy, of any 
change in its system of art action, what proba- 
bility is there that the Academy will alter its 
mode of artistic action, or make any sort of 
change in that system which satisfied Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Sir C. Eastlake? ‘There is in 
reality none; nor do we find elsewhere any in- 
stitution at work with the proper conviction as 
to the very foundation and primitive cause of 
true artistic action—viz., the distinct personality 
and individuality of the executive artist. We 
have, therefore, to begin again, and can only 
regret that there is no more direct help. If 
ever there was in the world a “ clear stage,” it 
is here. There are two things which must be 
kept in mind by the student who would under- 
stand this now almost unthought-of subject of 
a true and living art action; the one is that 
nearly everything remaining of the past has 
been more or less “ restored,” or is now in a 
rapid process of restoration; or, in other 
words, the whole or a part of the real and 
true impress of the mind and hand of the 
original executive artist has been obliterated, or 
is now being obliterated, and in some instances, 
as in the British Museum, actually washed away 
by powerful chemical agents, to clean them, 
as it is termed. So that, melancholy as the 
fact is, the old art is fast disappearing, and all 
evidence of its truth and strength going with it, 
indeed reducing it to the condition of modern 
manufactured art. This is the first art fact to 
be kept in mind, and the second is the fact that 
the Royal Academy yearly exhibition of cabinet 
pictures is the only living and active evidence 
of the capacity and skill, and at times genius, of 
the artist as an individual being gifted with 
artistic power. There are, of course, now and 
then, exceptions to this almost universal rule, 
but generally and broadly and, as a principle of 
art action in these modern days, and as a fact, 
no one can or will dispute it. This is a de- 
plorable state of things enough, but it is at the 
same time not alittle encouraging ; for it assures 
us that the great principle involved in it is a 
true one, and of the very first moment, other- 
wise we should have a regular manufactory of 
small oil-pictures, worked out and published 
like plates and dishes and architectural perspec- 
tives ; but this being, strange to say, impossible, 
the great and primitive fact is established that 
personal artistic power is a thing ordained by 
nature, and a necessity of true artistic action. 
It includes the really creative power in art. Thus 
shortly may we see two distinct forces at active 
work in these modern and _scientifically- 
enlightened days of art : the systematic destruc- 
tion of the old art handwriting, and the solitary 
fact of the old system or method of producing it, 
still in living action, it is true, but confined to a 
very small section of living artists, and almost 
to a single institution ; and yet is this art action 
in the life of to-day, and in the preservation of 
what remains of it from the past, the most im- 
portant subject which can possibly occupy the 
attention of those who are in any wise interested 
in the well-being and progress of art and the 
future of artists. And let it be observed that 
this is not mere theory and ingenious specula- 
tion, curious to think about, but practically use- 
less and inoperative! It is, on the contrary, the 
great principle which will and must rule the 
future of practical art and the action of working 
artists. 

Bat, lest any one should think this subject one 
of mere theoretical or speculative interest only, 
we may remind him that at no time in the 
history of art or architecture was there the 
occasion there is now for a full and fair inquiry 
into this most vital of art subjects, The high 





artistic value, and even educational import. 
ance, of such buildings as Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Temple Church, and 
so many others, is beginning to be felt ; and one 
of the natural consequences of it is, that their 
incomplete state as regards decoration, as it is 
termed, is become matter of notoriety and public 
interest. But the great question then arises, 
What is art and decorative art, and how may it 
best be brought into actual existence, and by 
whose instrumentality ? This is the art question 
of the time. Now, there are two answers to this 
momentous question: the one is that art is the 
result of the combined action of the hand as 
well as the mind of the executive artist, and can 
be produced only by the combined action of the 
hand and mind in and through one individual ; 
in short, and to make our meaning perfectly 
clear, art is the artistic handwriting of the 
artist. This was the old system of art produc- 
tion, and from it came all such work as the 
Parthenon and its sculptures, the Sistine 
ceiling frescoes, the Raffaelle cartoons, fortu- 
nately not yet destroyed, and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey. The other and 
modern and fashionable system now in vogue 
and in practical action everywhere is the direct 
reverse or opposite of this; its principle is that 
art can be produced by the combined action of 
a number of minds and hands working together, 
or one after another on the same art object, these 
minds and hands heing directed and overlooked 
by another single artist mind, with its hands in 
its pockets! This is now the universal idea ip 
operation everywhere: and the whole range of 
objects which we see everywhere about us are 
the results of this system. Most of the architec- 
ture, public statues, and sculpture coinage, and 
the whole of decorative painting in churches and 
music-halls, theatres, and club-houses, and 
everywhere else, is produced in this way. There is 
little art handwriting anywhere to be met with, 
no results of the personal power of hand of the 
executive artist, and cannot be while the present. 
idea of art-production lasts and continues to be 
endured by the public. Such a system as this 
is, in reality, fatal to real art ; because whatever 
the personal power of the executive artist may 
be, it can never, as things now are, show itself ;. 
for one man fairly blots out the work of another, 
and the final result, no matter how costly the 
work, is not art, but art-manufacture. We have 
said that this important and vital subject is, at- 
this present moment, rendered the more 
especially interesting and pressing from the 
fact of the proposed decoration, as it is 
termed, of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
the two great charches of London. St. Paul's. 
Cathedral is asking for a quarter of a million of 
money to cover it with either art, fine art, and 
art-hand writing, or mere art-mauufacture; and 
the great problem is which of these two systems 
we have spoken of is to prevail. Is St. Paul’s 
to be “ decorated” like a common music-hall or 
theatre or smart drawing-room, with decorators’ 
work, artistically no higher than paperhanging 
and graining, or is it to be covered, partially at 
least, with great painting by bond jide artists, as 
is the Sistine ceiling, or the chapel of St. Paul, 
Parma, or our Whitehall Chapel, by Rubens > 
Is it to be the work, in short, of tradesmen and 
common workmen, or artists and Academicians,. 
or, at least, Academy students? Is it to be the 
result of the old system of ari action, or the 
mew? Let us put this quite plainly, and within 
the comprehension, as a matter worth a little 
thought, of all. There is a quarter of a million 
of money to be spent in impressing on the 
interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the pride of 
London, some pictured thought or other worthy 
of the building and the city it is in, and the 
wealth and intellectual progress of the people 
who call it theirs. A few years back, the whole 
of this interior was of plain and bare, but at 
least honest, stonework. Modern art painted it 
over with four coats of common oil colour, in 
imitation of stone as fresh from the quarry ; 
over this, in the choir or east end of the church, 
‘decorative ornament,” as it is termed, has 
been added, by way of showing what is intended 
all over the church. Exeter Hall shows a build- 
ing completely decorated in this way; and 
the question then comes, is there, or can 
there be any sort of interest, good or bad, 
artistic or otherwise, found in such & 
mode of covering over the bare natural 
material of which the inside of a building 
is composed ? Which is best, plain stonework or 
random painting of panels and mouldings to. 
imitate real mouldings, and details of ornamen’ 
to imitate the real ornament, which it would 
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be cheaper to use if cast in plaster and stuck on 
to the plain flat surface of the walling or roof ? 
But the nave of St. Paul’s is as yet free of decora- 
tive art of any sort except the four coats of 
common oil colour: let us suppose, therefore, 
that instead of the whole of this end of the 
church being covered with manufactured orna- 
ments and colours laid on by mere workmen in 
accordance with the modern system of art pro- 
duction, and with a consequent result totally 
devoid of artistic, or mental, or manual interest, 
the first or antique system of art production be 
insisted on, and that painters be employed to do 
the work whatever it may be. Let us goa step 
farther, and suppose only sufficient funds be 
raised for the decoration of one single bay: 
which is best or worthiest of the place and 
people who own it, or most likely to induce a 
second visit to St. Paul’s to look at the work ? 
It will, we think, hardly be doubted that the 
old and primitive system is the best ; and that it 
is infinitely better to have in St. Paul’s but one 
panel painted by a painter, one picture worthy 
the name of picture, than to see the whole build- 
ing covered with colours and ornaments all the 
mere results of business arrangements and im- 
personal labour! It is not possible to imagine 
for a moment any progress in art until the old 
system of art production is again in active ope- 
ration; and where so good a place to begin it 
as in the happily unoccupied and empty nave of 
8t. Paul’s Cathedral ? 








CHATHAM DOCK WORKS. 


Tue Government having decided on opening 
two of the large basins, with the adjoining new 
docks, which are now being constructed at Chat- 
ham Dockyard, early in the ensuing year, a 
large number of additional workmen have been 
placed on the works, in order that two out of 
the three large basins may be completed by the 
time determined upon. The two basins, on 
which between 2,000 and 3,000 workmen and 
convicts are now employed, are the repair- 
ing, and the factory basins, together having 
a water area of between 40 and 50 acres. Each 
basin has a depth of water of 30 ft. at high- 
water neap tides, and will therefore be able to 
receive the largest ironclad vessels in the Royal 
Navy. The most forward of the two basins now 
ander construction is the repairing basin, which 
is entered from the harbour at a point nearly 
opposite Upnor Castle. This basin has an area 
of 22 acres, with a wharfage frontage of 3,600 ft., 
with the necessary docks and workshops. Con- 
nected with this basin are four large docks, two 
of which are nearly complete. Each dock is 
468 ft. in length at the coping line, and 430 ft. 
on the floor, with a width of entrance, at the 
coping, of 80 ft., and 108 ft. amidships; on the 
floor each dock is 42 ft. 6 in. in width. Over 
the sill at high-water ordinary neap-tides, there 
will be a depth of water of 31 ft. 6 in., and at 
ordinary neap-tides of 28 ft.6 in. The factory 
basin, which adjoins the repairing basin, has an 
area of upwards of 20 acres, and a quay front- 
age of 3,750 ft. The works connected with the 
dock are scarcely in so forward a state as those 
of the repairing docks. The third basin, which 
is intended for a fitting-out basin, from which 
vessels may be finally despatched to sea with 
the whole of their equipment, stores, guns, &c., 
on board, has a water area of nearly 40 acres, 
with a depth of 30 ft., and a wharfage frontage 
of close upon 6,000 ft. This basin is the least for- 
ward of the three, but still sufficient progress 
has been made to lead to the belief, that it will 
be completed and ready for opening by an early 
period. The opening from the fitting-out basin 
is at Sovereign-reach, where there is at all times 
sufficient water to float the largest vessels. The 
extension works which are now being executed 


— dockyard, have been in progress since 








VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


__ In Romney Marsh and Ashford.—Mr. H. Cooper, 
yarn by Messrs. Wightwick & Kingsford, of 

anterbary, has sold by order of the Court of 
Chancery, at the Saracen’s Head, Ashford, about 
550 acres of land, principally in Romney Marsh 
aud some near Ashford, known as the Wall 
Estates. The following prices were realised :— 
Lot 1, 12a. 3r. 35p., at Kennardington, 1,5201. ; 
lot 2, 25a. Or. 15p., in the same parish, 2,5501. ; 
lot 4, 13a. 2r., New Romney, 1,2601.; lot 7, 
4la. Or. 16p., Hope All Saints, 4,0001. ; lot 8, 
Sla, Or. 24p., in the same parish, 3,3501. ; lot 9, 


31a. Or. 35p., in New Romney, 3,5001.; lot 16, 
14a. Ir. 10p., in Eastbridge, 1,6201.; lot 19, 
2a.3r.2p.,at Newchurch, 3301. ; lot 21, 9a. 2r.16p., 
near Ashford, 1,4601.; lot 22, 26a., adjoining, 
2,9501.; lot 23, Kennington Farm, 80a. 2r., 
4,0001.; lot 24, 26a, 2r. 18p., adjoining, 1,600. 
The several smaller lots fetched equally good 
prices. 

In Dronfield Parish.—These sales took place 
at Mr. Nicholson’s auction-room. Lots1, 2, and 
3, three small allotments of land, were first 
offered, but the bidding did not reach the reserve 
bids, and they were withdrawn. Lot 4, a small 
farm at Cowley, with house and farm buildings, 
and 25a. lr. 37p. of land, let for 401. a year, was 
sold to Mr. John Ward for 1,3801., exclusive of 
timber. Lot 5, five closes of land, situate be- 
tween Coal Aston and Dronfield, and comprising 
15a. 1r. 2p., was offered, but withdrawn. Lot 6, 
the Birchett farm, comprising house and home- 
stead, and 91a. Or. 19p. of land, in the occupation 
of Mr. Creswick, was sold after a very keen 
competition between Mr. W. Wake and Mr. A. 
Wightman, to Mr. H. May, for 4,7001., exclusive 
of timber. Lots 7 and 8 together, the Stubley 
farm, in the occupation of Mr. Newton, com- 
prising homestead and buildings, and about 
89a. of land, was sold to Mr. W. Wake, for 5,3001., 
exclusive of timber. 

At Doverdale and Ombersley.—Messrs, Bentley 
& Hill offered for sale at the George Hotel, Droit- 
wich, the freehold estate known as Southall 
Farm, in the parishes of Doverdale and Ombersley, 
and comprising a substantially-built farmhouse 
and homestead, and 167a. Ir. 29p. of productive 
land. The biddings commenced at 4,0001., and 
reached 6,0501. The property was bought in at 
6,7501., which was the reserve price. Weunder- 
stand that the property has since been sold 
privately for 7,0001. 








EDUCATIONAL STATE OF BATTERSEA,. 


AN interesting report on the state of Batter- 
sea, as regards education and means, has been 
made to the Society of Arts, at the request of 
the council, by Mr. T. Paynter Allen. 

Battersea is a very poor district, and its edu- 
cational means are very defective. The reporter 
says :— 

«The conclusion, from all the facts observed in relation 
to labour and the condition of the homes, is that much 
distress, if not actual destitution, exists,—it especially 
prevailed during the last winter,—and that there is a 
wide-spread inability to pay even the minimum school fee 
for every child; but much of the distress is due to an ex- 
ceptional state of the labour market, and is aggravated 
J the excessive improvidence of the people themselves. 

et it is open to grave doubt whether free or ragged 
schools would be the most economical or satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty which this distress raises in regard to 
education, Thisis not the same question as that of making 
education entirely free. . . . The fee school and free 
school, standing side by side, would each be alternately 
rendered inefficient by plethory or depletion. It is be- 
ginning to be felt, too, that the epithet ‘ ragged,’ as ap- 
plied to schools, though very useful at first in attracting 
sympathy, is exceedingly unfortunate. Even the poor 
object to it, as being invidious and degrading.” 

Mr. Allen is of opinion that a competent 
Metropolitan School Board (with possible evils 
guarded against) might be made the means of 
largely improving and shortening the time of 
primary education, and of thus providing for 
that art and science instruction which the 
Society of Arts have so greatly at heart. The 
task of taking steps for the guidance and infor: 
mation of the electors of such a Board, he thinks, 
might well be undertaken by the Society of Arts, 
or similar societies. 

As regards Battersea, and the means of its 
inhabitants, the income of each family averages 
about twenty shillings. This, however, is the 
average for fairly regular but not permanent 
employment; and as 61 families out of the 200 
were earning nothing for about a third of the 
winter, the real average forthe200 families, during 
six months, was sixteen shillings. Those whose 
incomes were especially precarious were almost 
all engaged in building operations,—carpenters, 
sawyers, bricklayers, and servers. Shoemakers 
were everywhere suffering, being unable to com- 
pete with the machine. In the building trade, a 
sudden collapse, through rash speculation, re- 
duced many hundreds to short-time work, and 
threw out others altogether. The two thousand 
or more labourers who crossed over the bridge 
to Chelsea daily have fallen away to 200. Thir- 
teen hundred houses had still to be completed in 
Battersea, and five hundred others were pro- 
jected ; but rather than submit to a reduction of 
wages, required by the altered conditions of 
labour, men abandoned work entirely, and went 
to the rates for support. “ On the testimony of 








a medical officer,” says the reporter, “I can 
state that men in the union have been overheard 
remarking that ‘ they could get from twenty to 
thirty shillings at any time if they liked; but 
they would be d d if they would work for 
less than six shillings a day.’ Is it for the con- 
venience of these superb gentlemen that the 
guardians have consented to an outlay of 60,0002. 
(perhaps more) on annexes to the union, to be 
decorated with ornamental marble?” 











BLECHINGLEY CASTLE, SURREY. 


A FINE mansion is being built for Mr. J. 
Norris, from the plans of the late Mr. J. Wylson, 
architect, Mr. George Jackson being the clerk 
of the works. The external walls are of a very 
hard and durable stone, quarried on the estate, 
and with Bath stone dressings, the whole pro- 
ducing a pleasing effect. The contractors for 
the carcass of the building were Messrs. Jack- 
son & Shaw, and the internal finishings are 
being carried out under the management of the 
clerk of works. The joinery is left in its natural 
state, and varnished. The decorations are being 
executed by Mr. L. W. Collmann, of Portman. 
square ; the hall and corridor floors are laid with 
encaustic tiles by Megsrs. Minton & Co. The 
new mansion is on the site of one of the ancient 
buildings, of which marks of interest still 
remain; the views from the mansion are beau- 
tiful and extensive. On Saturday last the work- 
men employed were entertained at dinner, 
when they presented to Mr. Jackson a silver cup 
as a testimonial of their respect and esteem, 
speaking of the just and impartial manner in 
which he had acted towards them. 








GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATIONS. 


THE progress made in the restoration of this 
cathedral has been described in a circular by the 
Rev. E. Douglas, sub-dean. The restoration, 
according to the circular, has been carried ont 
(under the supervision of Mr. Gilbert Scott) on 
as large a scale as the funds will permit, and 
with as much rapidity as is compatible with an 
accurate study of the traces of original design 
and the cautious and delicate work, and also 
with the desire to render each portion of the 
work undertaken worthy of the cathedral church 
of the diocese. The south porch, says the local 
Chronicle, has been nearly completed. The front 
of tabernacle work, which had been sadly 
mutilated, has been reproduced. The modern 
dial, bearing the motto, taken from Martial, 
Pereunt et imputantur [“ The hours pass away, 
and are set down to our account”, has been 
removed, and niches for statues, with carved 
canopies, have taken its place. Mr. Redfern, 
of London, is carving fourteen statues for 
the porch. When these, and the central finial, 
which Mr. Scott has designed, are erected, the 
exterior of the porch will have been completed. 
The aisles of the choir have been cleaned and 
repaired, St. Andrew’s Chapel has been finished 
for some time, St. Paul’s Chapel is being com- 
pleted, and the renovation of some of the other 
side chapels is in a forward state. The roof 
of the choir has been coloured by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, who have also received orders to 
provide stained glass for the five windows in the 
north side of the clearstory. Canon Tinling 
states that the carving of the woodwork for the 
choir has been undertaken by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, of London, and that Mr. Scott has 
been instructed to proceed with the restoration 
of the sedilia, and to prepare plans and an esti- 
mate for the reredos,—to provide which the Free- 
masons of the province have subscribed 6501. 
The south transept is now nearly ready for the 
stained glass in its great south window, which 
has been presented by Mr. T. Marling, and which 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell will farnish; and the 
cleansing and repair of the north transept have 
been begun. This, in brief, describes the work 
accomplished and in progress. Canon Tinling 
says that “the amount already contributed is 
not by any means commensurate with the wealth 
and extent of the diocese”: it certainly, as he 
adds, ** is utterly inadequate to meet the expense 
of the contemplated restoration.” The estimated 
cost is 45,0001., whereas the total amount paid 
and promised up to the present time, even in- 
cluding 5,0001. given by the Dean and Chapter, is 
only 14,1571.,—considerably under one-third of 
thesum required. We learn further that already 
some 6,0001, have been expended, while estimates 
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accepted in reference to the choir and south 
porch exceed 4,0001. more. This sum, however, 
does not provide for the reredos, the sedilia, the 
repair and releading of the roof, the floor, or for 
the organ and side-screens, nor does it include 
the weekly payments for the general work of 
restoration in other parts of the church. Canon 
Tinling adds,—“ Additional subscriptions are 
urgently needed if the choir is to be made 
ready for divine worship at an early date, and 
if the restoration is to proceed without inter- 
ruption.” 

In addition to the collective gift of the Chapter 
of 5,0001., the Dean gives 1,0001.; the Lord 
Bishop, the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Redesdale, 
Earl Eldon, Mr. Marling, M.P., Mr. Price, M.P., 
and Mr. Charles Walker, each contribute 5001. ; 
Mr. Gambier Parry gives 3001. ; the Gloucester- 
shire Banking Company, 2501.; Mr. Monk, M.P., 
Mr. Holford, M.P., and Lord Dynevor, each 2001. ; 
Canon Sir J. Seymour, Canon Harvey, and Mr. 
T. Faljjames, 1501. each; Sir Lionel Darell, a 
hundred guineas; Canon Evans, Earl Harrowby, 
Lord Sudeley, Rev. T. Peters, Mr. J. Walker, 
M.A., Mr. J. J. Powell, Q.C., Mrs. Monk, Mr. T. 
Holt, Mrs. Claxson, Mr. J. H. Elwes, Sir F. Gold- 
smid, bart., M.P., Mr. Graham-Clarke, and Mr. 
B. 8t. John Ackers, each 1001.; and there are 
about eighty other subscribers of amounts 
ranging from 751.to 11.; but only about a hundred 
persons have yet responded to the many appeals 
that have been made. 








COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


A NEw cottage-hospital is to be built at Saver- 
nake, on the same hill as the present hospital, 
but as much nearer Marlborough as the road will 
permit. Mr. Gilbert Scott is to be the architect 
of the building, which will be furnished with 
sixteen beds, to be easily augmented to twenty 
should the income of the hospital justify the 
committee in making such an addition at any 
future time.——A cottage hospital, which has 
been erected at Stanley, near Wakefield, at a 
cost of 550l., has been formally opened for the 
reception of patients. The building is in the 
Elizabethan style, and stands in an airy and 
healthy situation, on the brow of a high emi- 
nence behind Stanley Church. The working 
people of the thickly-populated district have 
taken the liveliest interest in the work, and out 
of the 460 subscribers to the fund, 430 are from 
that class. The building was not only opened 
free from debt, but with a guaranteed income of 
601. towards the 120I. required. ——It is to be 
hoped the simple original idea of cottage 
hospitals for country towns and villages, will not 
be lost sight of in the erection of elaborate and 
comparatively costly edifices, with architectural 
pretensions. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London. — An aggregate meeting of the 
carpenters and joiners of London, in support 
of the new Code of Working Rules, embracing 
the nine hours per day, has been held at the Hall 
of Science, Old-street, Finsbury; Mr. Siuclair, 
of Messrs. Myers’s firm, in the chair. There was 
a very large attendance from the large firms, 
shops, and jobs represented. The chairman, 
Messrs. Harry, Meerden, Davis, Makin, Lewis, 
Layric, Sadler, and others addressed the meeting 
in support of its object, and resolutions were 
adopted to the following effect :— 

“‘That this meeting approves and accepts the code of 
working rules as prepared by the committee, and accepted 
at the district meetings; that the working hours be re- 
duced from fifty-six hours to fifty hours per week, being 
nine hours per day for the first five days of the week, and 
five hours for Saturday; the rate of wages to remain as 
at present, 8d. per hour. That such a reduction would be 
conducive to the physical, moral, social, and pecuniary 
advantage of the e.”” 

Arrangements were then made for laying the new 
rules before the master-builders. 

The Paris Workmen and the War.—A corre- 
spondent writes :—Round the Mairies the scene 
is pitiful. That of the third arrondissement is 
charged with the wives and children of the 
workmen of the quarter who have been carried 
off by the war—the bronze workers and those 
who fashion out the articles in ormulu for which 
Paris is 80 celebrated. They are not a thrifty 
set, and their wives stand helpless now before 
M. le Maire, wondering what is next to happen. In 
the eleventh all work has ceased. About 100,000 
families are here left without resource. The 
wages are less than in the third, consequently the 
want is felt at once. All labour has ended sud- 


denly, as if by the snapping of aspring. Orders 





half executed have to be given up for want of 
means of payment. This quarter provides the 
furniture for the whole of Francs; and now this 
furniture, but half made up, remains upon the 
workman’s hands of less value than the raw 
wood upon which he has expended his time and 
labour in its fashioning. The forced currency 
has furnished an excuse for non-payment of the 
last week’s wages, and the family is already be- 
ginning to moan with hunger and privation. The 
subscriptions to the war fund afford another 
answer to the supplications of distress. But 
these subscriptions are themselves bestowed 
with a niggard hand, and only reach the 
thirtieth part of those already raised for the 
same purpose in Prussia! But the bright side 
of human nature was beheld last week when a 
knot of manufacturers assembled on the Place 
de la Bastille, and, having summoned the work- 
men in their employ, frankly confessed their 
impossibility to continue their trade :— 

“Friends and Fellow-sufferers,—How long this crisis 

may last none can tell, for this war has told its secret of 
death to none. We have divided our fortunes into two 
equal shares. We keep one and abandon the rest to you. 
Let us suffer and be saved, or perish together!” 
Many of those engaged in this noble act of 
fraternity have since departed for the frontier, 
and the wives and children of those they have 
saved from actual starvation foilowed them to 
the railway, telling aloud this story to the 
astonished crowd. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fire in Victoria Docks.—A fire, inflicting a Icss 
roughly estimated at 15,000/., has occurred in 
the Victoria Docks, in one of the timber ware- 
houses used for storing bales of jate. This 
building was 150 ft. long, and of about the 
same depth, and contained 3,000 bales of jute, 
each bale being valued at 5/1. Within a very 
short time the roof gave way, aud it then be- 
came apparent that the building and its contents 
were doomed to destruction. The Salvage Corps 
succeeded in pulling out several burning bales 
of jute, but they were no sooner piaced upon the 
quay than the bandages were burnt away, and 
the compressed jute blew about into flames. As 
to the origin of the disaster no information could 
be obtained. The officials state that when the 
building was locked up on the previous after- 
noon there was no smell of fire, and no appear- 
ance of the jute having become overheated. 
Jute is evidently a most dangerous material in 
stores. Overheating was, no doubt, the cause. 

At the Fulham Gasworks.—Mr. Langham has 
held an inquest at St. George’s Hospital, con- 
cerning the death of William Yelley, engineer, 
from injuries received while at work in the 
Fulham Gas Works. William Evans, engineer, 
Garden-road, Fulham, was engaged with some 
other workmen at the gasworks raising an iron 
girder intended to be placed on the top of one 
of the purifiers. When they hed got it up 
nearly to its position, a horse and cart happened 
to pass at the moment, and there being a good 
deal of hammering at the time, the horse started 
off and came in contact with the guiding rope, 
which gave way, and the girder fell on to the 
purifier, and was broken into several pieces. The 
deceased, who was in the purifier at work when 
the accident occurred, was knocked down by one 
of the pieces of the girder, whick fell on his 
right thigh. When he was removed from the 
purifier he complained of his injaries, and vomited 
a large quantity of blood. He said he would 
never again be fit for work. The jary returned 
a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 








NEW MARKET, ABERYSTWITH. 


THE new market at Aberystwith, recently 
alluded to as having been opened, on Monday, 
the 22nd ult., is situated in Terrace-road, near the 
sea, and covers an area of 8,750 square feet. It 
has been erected in the short space of three 
months, at a cost of little more than 1,1001., and 
comprises a general market, having separate 
stalls for butchers and others; also a large corn- 
market, together with the usual appurtenances. 

‘The central avenue is 32 ft. wide and 35 ft. 
high, the roof having semicircular ribs, sup- 
ported on columns of pitch pine, the whole 
finished with a large ventilating skylight, the 
entire length of the building. The front has 
been treated in Portland cement, as « protection 
against the severe weather prevalent at the sea- 
side. 

Messrs. Szlumper & Aldwinckle, of London 
and Aberystwith, are the architects; and Mr. 





James Evans, of Aberystwith, the builder. The 
market was inaugurated, a short time since, by 
one of those choral gatherings peculiar to Wales, 
at which between 3,000 and 4,000 persons were 
present, 








VOTIVE MONUMENT IN HOLY CROSS 
CHURCH, SCHWABISCH GMUND. 


WE have previously given an account of the 
interesting little town of Schwabisch Gmiind, in 
Wiirtemberg, and of the beautiful church there 
of the Holy Cross. The little monument, or, 
rather, “ votive pillar,’ of which we now give a 
sketch, is situated in the south aisle of the nave 
of the before-named church, and, as will be seen 
by the illustration, stands in a shallow arched 
recess in the wall. At first sight this little 
monument appears like a churchyard cross or a 
“Calvary ;” but it is quite evident that it can 
never have served for either of such purposes,— 
firstly, on account of its diminutive size (it is 
only 8 ft. high to the top of the highest pinnacle, 
so that it is on too small a scale for an external 
cross) ; and secondly, the very perfect and sharp 
state of the sculpture and carving at once shows 
that it has always been inside a building. It 
bears neither inscription nor date, but is adorned 
with figures representing St. Peter, St. Andrew, 
and the Crucifixion. The choice of saints, 
St. Peter and St. Andrew, both of whom were 
crucified, seems to bear some allusion to the 
dedication of the church,—Holy Cross; and 
it is possible that this pillar was a votive 
offering, or was placed here to commemorate the 
completion of some portion of the edifice. What- 
ever may be its purpose or history, it is a capital 
example of fifteenth-century sculpture, and is 
particularly interesting on account of its very 
perfect condition. 


FREIBURG MINSTER: FLYING 
BUTTRESSES. 


In the account we gave recently, with a view 
of the spire of Freiburg Minster, Germany,* 
allusion was made to the beauty of the flying 
buttresses supporting the clearstory walls of the 
Minster, and we promised an illustration of them. 
That promise we now redeem. 














ST. LUKE’S, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 


Some years ago, @ church, called St. Luke’s, 
King’s Cross, was built upon the present site of 
the St. Pancras station of the Midland Railway. 
When it was resolved to build this terminus, the 
Midland Railway Company paid 12,5001. for the 
existing fabric and site ; and, by a special Act of 
Parliament, leave was given to build a church 
with this fund upon another site, and form a 
new parish, the original parish, as well as the 
church, baving been almost swept away to 
make room for the buildings of the Midland 
Terminus. 

We gave some particulars a few weeks ago of 
the church that was built in lieu of the former; 
but as we publish a view of the new building in 
our present number, it may be as well to repeat 
them. 

The site of the present church and parsonage 
was given by Christ Church, Oxford, and a 
parish formed out of the surrounding districts, 
and out of the fund obtained from the Midland 
Railway, greatly diminished by the expenses of 
obtaining the Act of Parliament, the present 
church and parsonage were built. The contract 
for the church was 9,3911., and for the parson- 
age, 2,6151. The entire cost of the church, 
including railings and facing round church, 
stained glass, warming apparatus, and so on, will 
have amounted to about 10,5001.; that of the 
parsonage to about 2,7501. The contractor was 
Mr. Thomas Williams, of Cardiff and London; 
and the architect, Mr. Basil Champneys. The 
stained glass was executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, from designs by Mr. Henry 
Holiday. The material of the church and par- 
sonage is red brick, of a dark tint. The stone 
used is from the Tisbury and Hollington 
Quarries. 

The illustration we pubish has been produced 
by a process which seems only to need proper 
handling and a certain amount of improvement 
to become of value. It is from a view made 
by Mr. Thomas C. Nisbet, whose mode of drawing 
is well adapted to meet the requirements of the 
system. 





* See pp. 646, 647, ante. 
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“WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY.” 


§1r,—I was much pleased to read in your last 
week’s publication, your remarks on “ Waste of 
Public Money.” I can fally bear you out in all 
of them touching the Abyssinian expedition. I 
was there from the middle of February until the 
end of the war, being in the last vessel but three 
to leave Annesley Bay. We were chartered in 
Bombay, about the middle of Jannary, 1868; 
were employed until the middle of September 
following (it was quite this date before we dis- 
charged the last of the Government cargo), at 
the enormous sum of 27 rupees per ton, per 
month. This on 500 tons, her registered tonnage, 
for the eight months, amounts to 10,800I., as 
much as the vessel was worth, and the Govern- 
ment finding coals) We burned oa an average 
12 tons per day (twenty-four hours): say four 
months under steam during the war, or 122 
days; this at 12 tons per day, at 253. per ton 
(coals were dear in Aden), is 1,830. Add this 
to the former amount, making 12,6301. the 
use of our little steamer of 500 tons cost the 
British nation. This is at the rate of 18,9451. 
per annum. 

In May, 1868, there were no less than 250 
vessels lying at anchor in Annesley Bay, be- 
sides vessels at sea, plying to Bombay, Suez, 
Aden, Suaken, &c., and I dare say all, or nearly 
all, chartered in the same reckless manner. 
Well may the English people wonder how the 
Abyssinian expedition cost the country, in round 
numbers, eight millions of money ! 

Hundreds of donkeys were bought in Saez, 
for 301. each, taken to Abyssinia, and, when the 
war was over, sold for 5s. per head, on the spot, 
not being worth the cost of shipping away. 

I could mention a vessel of 1,000 tons register 
which arrived in Annesley Bay in the middle of 
November, 1867, moored there with two anchors, 
and never lifted them until she set sail for 
Bombay in June following, having lain there 
seven months, and never unbattened her hatches. 
She took back the same cargo she brought. A 
host of vessels arrived there during the early 
part of the war, lay there until it was over, 
having during the nine months discharged about 
20 tons of their cargo out of about, say 1,000 to 
2,500 tons ([ mean vessels ranging from 1,000 
to 2,500 tons each). I should very much like 
to know which Government is to blame for all 
this. Most of the vessels were taken up in 
Bombay. I enclose my name and address, and 
remain, Burra Maem Sagi. 








SANITARY SCIENCE AND THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sizr,—I am prompted to say a few words on 
some comments made by the Lancet last week 
on one of your recent articles, and to which, 
probably, you will not think it necessary to 
reply. The Lancet appears astounded at the 
temerity of any non-medical writer venturing 
to attack the medical profession, and more 
especially complains of the “ evident unfa- 
miliarity”’ of the writer of the Builder with 
“ medical history.” A list of names is given, sup- 
posed to be culled from “ the long roll of names 
illustrious in science,’ from Galen and Hip- 
pocrates down to the present time, of those who 
are,as the Lancet says, the progenitors of all 
that is known about the preservation of health. 
Considering, however, that sanitary science, as 
at present understood, is quite of modern origin, 
the knowledge of ‘ medical history ” displayed 
by the mention of the two antiquarian physicians 
Sppears rather unnecessarily aired. As to the 
names given, no one will deny that most of them 
have, directly or indirectly, contributed largely 
and valuably to the progress of sanitation; but 
it is a singular fact that nearly all were, or are 
— = the employ of Government, and have 

hus had their attention forcibly and profitably 
directed to this branch of medical science. The 
= Success of their labours is a proof of what 
benefit might be expected from the more extended 
mtg in thig subject among the profession at 

arge, such as you call for. Unfortunately for 
the public, most of the really best men in the 
profession are too much immersed in extensive 
practice to devote their talents to the study of 
prevention of disease, so that this more or less 
theoretical branch of their science falls, for the 
most part, into the hands of those who are not 
sufficiently engaged in attempting to cure 
disease, 

In the interests of sanita ress, we want 

to know more of the camsecl- disenans We find 





waves of scarlatina, or measles, or fever, or 
whooping-cough, ebbing and flowing as they did 
in the days of our grandfathers ; and, beyond the 
spread of ordinary intelligence, which tells us 
to live more cleanly, to see that we drink pure 
water, and ventilate our rooms, we are really 
but little forwarder than our grandfathers were. 
Can the profession explain to us any better than 
they could a hundred years ago how scarlatina 
is generated ? Without a registration of disease 
we cannot even ascertain’ whether a larger or 
smaller percentage of cases now prove fatal than 
formerly. Bristol is a notable example of the 
comparative dead-lock to which sanitary matters 
are coming, and the medical profession ought to 
come to the rescue. This city has had the ser- 
vices for many years of an excallent health 
officer (a member of the profession), under whose 
care the health of the city improved so remark- 
ably that it was continually being held up as a 
model of success in sanitary supervision. Daring 
the past few months, however, under the same 
régime, & severe epidemic of scarlatina has con- 
tinually raged. Neither the medical officer nor 
apy other members of the profession can offer 
any reasonable explanation (though you have 
proposed one) of this fact, which is one of a host 
that tend to retard the progress of, and the 
confidence of the public in, sanitary reform. 

Till within the last few years, sanitary 
matters were but very scantily, and often 
most inefficiently, touched upon in the Lancet ; 
and even now, aspiring, as it does, to be the 
leading organ of a most disinterested and 
admirable profession, it would do well to sparea 
little more of the space now devoted to purely 
medical and surgical practice, to that branch of 
the science dealing with the prevention of 
disease, which is still comparatively in its 
infancy. Some of the observations made by the 
Lancet sound oddly enough to such of us as 
remember the long years during which the 
Builder, at one time almost alone, has striven 
for sanitary reform, and assisted in building up 
an improved public opinion. 

ONE wHO REMEMBERS, 








A HISTORY OF SUSSEX. 


S1r,—In your brief notice of the “ Sussex 
Archeological Collections” in the Builder for 
August 27th, you announce the fact that I am 
about to produce a new “ History of Sussex” ; 
but you express regret that my work should be 
limited to two volumes to range with our well- 
known “ Collections,’ as you consider that my 
work may prevent the production of what is an 
acknowledged desideratum,—a ‘“ thoroughly 
satisfactory ” history of our grand old county. 
Such a work will not appear in our time; but, 
as a contribution to the resources of the future 
historian, whoever he may be, I am vain enough 
to believe that the thousands of facts which I 
have embodied in my book, and which have not 
hitherto been put upon record, will considerably 
assist the “coming man.” I may be allowed to 
state that my two volumes, though ranging with 
the twenty-two volumes of our “ Collections,” as 
to the book-shelf, will contain as much matter 
as four volumes of that series. Sach a “‘ History 
of Sussex” as you and I desire to see would in- 
volve the expenditure of many thousands of 
pounds, and I see no prospect of such a work. 
I may add that, forty years since, when I was a 
boy, I published a very small book on Sussex, 
and that book is now marketably worth more 
than the published price; which shows that a 
“‘compendious”’ history of the county is called 
for by the public. Mark Antony Lower, 








RAILWAY MATTERS, 


Fall of a Railway Bridge in Lanark.—For some 
time past a number of workmen have been en- 
gaged at Orbeiston Bridge, on the Belshill and 
Roman Bridge road, crossing the Clydesdale 
branch of the ,Caledonian Railway, near the 
Orbeiston Collieries, in making preparations for 
removing the bridge, which was considered in 
an unsafe condition. Between forty and fifty 
men had been working during the Saturday night 
in order to have it pulled down and the line 
cleared for traffic. A large number of holes were 
bored in the bridge, and powder was inserted for 
the purpose of blowing it up. The bridge is 
fully 100 ft. long and 30 ft. high, with three 
36 ft. arches of free redstone. The shots were 


fired, and the bridge was shaking from top to 
bottom, when it was intended to finish the work 


of demolition with a battering-ram ; but scarcely 
had the men commenced operations before the 
whole mass unexpectedly fell down with a fearfut 
crash, carrying with it a number of the unfortu- 
nate men who were on the top of the bridge at the 
time. Those who escaped were at once set to 
work to remove the débris, and in a short time 
they succeeded in extricating their comrades, 
one of whom was dead; three were in a most 
precarious state; and Mr. A. Macdonald, the fore- 
man of the work, was slightly injured on the leg 
and ankles. It is supposed that a keystone had 
been removed through the effects of the blast. 
Sale of Railway Plant, §-c.—A telegram from 
Chudleigh, Devon, says:—“‘ On Saturday last 
there was a sale here of plant and machinery 
belonging to the Teign Valley Railway, under a 
bill of sale for 4001., given (it is stated) by the 
contractor for the line to the West of England 
and South Wales Bank. The property realised 
upwards of 3001. To-day the purchasers went 
to remove their goods, but found the yard barri- 
caded and defended by about. 150 ‘ navvies’ 
and 200 workmen, who declared their intention 
not to allow the goods to be removed until their 
wages (amounting, as they alleged, to 2001.) 
were paid. The police were communicated with, 
but refused to interfere, and so violent was the 
demeanour of the men that all attempts to 
induce them to give up possession entirely failed. 
Arrangements have been made for 100 other 
men to relieve those now on guard to-morrow.” 








DUST-YARD CINDERELLAS. 


A visit to a London dust-yard is not thought 
a fit subject for a Royal Academy picture: let 
us endeavour to limn for the mind’s eye what 
these places are. A splashy gateway leading to 
a dirty yard; heaps of rubbish all over the 
place; mounds of garbage undergoing fiery 
ordeal. It is a busy scene: carts coming in 
loaded, depositing ashes to ashes, and carts de. 
parting with the breeze. It is privileged ground, 
for pigs may live and revel here, and fight for 
an offal meal. Oft are they overwhelmed by 
avalanches, but they wriggle out again, grant- 
ing. Philanthropists, humane M.P.s, and rigid 
utilitarians might exercise their five senses, and 
employ all their virtues, for women are here 
debased by an occupation unfit for females :. 
they are, litterally, industrious, for they work till 
the sifcings accumulate high around them. If 
women working in coal-mines deserved legisla- 
tive interference and care, surely the like be- 
nignant sympathy should be extended to their 








poor sisters in the dust. Ladies of Eagland, to 
the rescue! It is a cause for you to take up, 
and blessings will attend the endeavour. 








STORM PROGNOSTICATOR. 


S1r,—Leeches are most sensitive of approach- 
ing storms. Hours previously to one, they all 
leave the water, as all know, and cling to the 
upper part of the perforated jar. Now, if this 
perforated bulb were bent forward by a long 
neck, the weight of the leeches crowding into 
it would cause it to turn the balance, and drop 
on an electric machine, to convey unerring in- 
formation to nations. R. T. 








NEW ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Sir,—A few words from a working man on 
the above new building I hope will not give any 
offence. I look upon the Builder to be as much 
the working man’s paper as it is the employer’s, 
and it is with a view of eliciting from working 
men during the forthcoming long winter evenings 
their ideas on the improvements adopted, and 
the superiority of modern arrangements in large 
newly-erected buildings over the old systems, 
and to show that working men are not slow to 
appreciate the efforts of architects and others 
who have made it their study ; and as my friend 
Mr. Hall has not been able to continue his visits 
this summer to large buildings and public works 
with members of working men’s clubs, my idea 
is that a few letters from working men may be 
very useful, not only for mutual, but for prac- 
tical, technical instruction, which I hope will be 
reciprocated, and be an inducement to many to 
take more interest in the Builder. 

For the information of those who may not have had an 
opportunity of seeing the new hospital, I will state that it 
is situated on the Southern Thames Embankment, called 
the Albert Embankment, between Lambeth Palace and 
Westminster Bridge, opposite the Houses of Parliamens, 
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It is divided into nine blocks, and to a stranger walking 
up the Victoria Embankment and over Westminster 
Bridge, it has the a ce of seven noble mansions, 
especially now it has got.its clean face; and @ person at 
first sight must be struck with amazement at the magni- 
tude of the building. The idea to some _ who have 
mot seen it seems incomprehensible and incredible that 
a hospital should be erected in blocks six stories high, 
and ee @ quarter of a mile long, with wards and 
rooms 16 feet from floor to ceiling. The amount of study 
required in designing, planning, taking out the quantities, 
‘and working out the details and estimating, must have 
been enormous. But the outside observer can have no 
conception of the interior arrangements. Many might 
take an excellent lesson from these works,—in the accuracy 
of the planning, setting out, and construction; the admir- 
-able arrangements for ventilation, and for the prevention 
of fire, and the system of warming; the convenience,of 
the’ hydraulic lifts to take visitors, patients, and atten- 
dants up to the level of any floor to the height of about 
60 ft., so as to avoid the necessity of travelling up and 
down stairs; also the hydraulic food-lifts; and very pro- 
‘bably there will be telegraphic communication with the 
— wards, Every arrangement to the present seems 
perfect, 

But one thing to be regretted is, that no improvement 
is adopted on the system of hanging sashes with weights. 
‘When sashes were first introduced, they were a great 
improvement on the old quarry-glazed windows; and to 
hang a single sash with weights, to ventilate a room, was 
‘very good; and I Believe it was usual to hang the bottom 
eas ( which in some cases was the largest), and to fix the 
top one ; but some wise man thought it would be better 
to hang both top and bottom sashes, for additional venti- 
lation, to let out the foul air as well as to admit the fresh. 
‘They used to be hung with lead weights: so that, if they 
were too heavy, the carpenter could cut a piece off with 
his saw. I have taken old, unequal-sized sashes porn | 
with lead weights, out of an old mansion ; but equal-size 
sashes, or sashes hang with four equal weights, have been 
in use now for many years; and it is a matter of astonish- 
ment that gored should have put up with the incon- 
wenience of broken lines, the sashes sticking, and the 
weights wedging against the linings, when the boxes have 
been too small, or tke parting slips too thick, when a 
system of hanging them without weights is so simple, and 
at about the same cost, only requiring great care and 
accuracy in fitting and hanging. A Woexive Man. 








IRON SCAFFOLDING. 


Mr. R. Conct, Paris, has obtained a patent for 
iron scaffolding. This improved scaffolding is 
constructed with an iron platform mounted on 
four wheels running on axles which are adjust- 
able, so that the platform may rest on these 
wheels or may be lowered upon the ground. 
‘When mounted on the wheels it may be trans- 
ported with great facility from place to place, 
and when arrived at its destination it is lowered 
and secured upon the ground, and forms a firm 
bed or foundation-plate for the scaffolding. The 
two axles revolve on four bearings upon the 
platform, and have motion imparted to them by 
toothed wheels, one of which is fixed upon each 
axle, and geared in connexion with an endless 
screw. Two supports upon the framing of the 
apparatus are furnished with a bearing for the 
‘shaft of the endless screw, and the wheel for 
imparting the circular motion of the axle for 
raising and lowering the carrying wheels. 








RESTORATION: BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


S1r,—Allow me to say a few words in reply 
to “A Looker-on.” In the first place, the 
roof of St. James’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, 
is not, as he supposes, a double, but a 
single hammer-beam roof. I hope, therefore, 
it may, at least on that score, be removed 
from the category of “ heaviest” roofs in which 
he would place it. Then, as to the date of the 
design. It is believed to accord with that of 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 1450, or 
‘thereabouts. The history of the church requires 
a roof of that period. Documentary evidence 
makes it probable that the work of rebuilding 
the nave was undertaken after the year 1439, 
while the date of the rebuilding of St. Mary’s 
Church, to which your correspondent would 
assign even a later date than to St. James’s, is 
known to have been going on_between 1430 and 
1433. On the whole I think 1450 may be 
assumed as a fair date for the original design, 
with which, and not with the late period at 
which the work was concluded, the roof pro- 
perly accords. I observe that your correspond- 
ent now abandons, or at least pretermits, the 
supposed incongruity between the roof and the 
four-centered west window, and seeks to find 
one in the exaggeration of what he considers 
the attenuated proportions of the arcades by a 
high-pitched roof. 

As a matter of taste, the question presents 
itself to me, as it doubtless will to others, in the 
opposite form. The lofty arcades require, to 
satisfy the eye, a lofty roof. So, at least, thought 
the builders of St. Mary’s, when they finished 
their nave with a high-pitched roof above arcades 
nearly as lofty as those of St. James’s. The 
designers of that noble piece of carpentry, so 
wonderfully superior to the masonry of the sub- 





structure, were as well or better able than we 
are to judge of that matter. I for one applaud 
and adopt their decision, and I venture to think 
that had the buildera of St. James’s Church not 
been hindered by constructional difficulties re- 
sulting from the failure of their work at the east 
end, in consequence of their having rashly 
removed the end walls of the aisles, and also 
possibly by want of funds, they would have 
adopted a similar treatment. 

With regard to the general subject of your 
correspondent’s letter, I understood him to main- 
tain that the rebuilding of portions of a church 
should be done in the style of the bulk of the 
building whether early or late. To that prin- 
ciple, taken as applying to any large extent of 
rebuilding, Idemur. In such a case, I think we 
should avail ourselves of the best work of the 
best time, and take that as our example, im- 
proving it if we can. B. B. 





S1r,—Your correspondent who writes on the subject of 
St. James’s Church, Bury 8t. Edmunds, is correct in his 
surmise that the high-pitched roof of the nave was adopted 
in direct opposition to Mr. Scott’s advice. I have a copy 
of a letter from Mr. Scott, dated August 11th, 1862, to the 
then incumbent, in which is the following passage :—‘‘ I 
have no doubt myself that the course I have given way to 
is erroneous, and contrary to the true principles of restora- 
tion, and inconsistent with the doctrine Iam preaching 
and have for years preached to others.” G. J. H. 








IMPROVEMENT WANTED. 


Sir,—As you have contributed so much to- 
wards the improvement of London by the 
excellent articles which have appeared in your 
columns on its neglected lanes and alleys, I 
would wish, through the medium of the Builder, 
to direct the attention of the Sanitary Com- 
missioners and of the building trade to a block 
of small tenements, covering a large area, 
bounded by the Broadway and Tothill-street, 
Westminster, on the one hand, and the Bird- 
cage-walk on the other. 

The object I have in view is the moral im- 
provement and health of this locality. The 
economical results I leave to the calculations of 
those who are better acquainted with those 
details than I am. 

It is inconceivable that within view of the 
Houses of Parliament, in one of the most im- 
proving quarters of London, such nests of fever 
and contagion should be tolerated. The scenes 
of immorality and riot emanating from these 
dens, especially on a Sunday, are a reproach to 
the police. Will you not, sir, assist us with 
your powerfal pen to abate these nuisances ? 

Considering the great improvements which 
have been effected and are in progress in this 
neighbourhood, it is extraordinary that so valu- 
able a site as the one referred to should be 
allowed to remain unproductive. 

I would add that the shop accommodation 
generally of Westminster is below the require- 
ments of the upper class of the residents. 

The Governors of Christ’s Hospital, being ex- 
tensive owners of house property in Westminster, 
ought, with the large resources at their com- 
mand, to do something towards the improvement 
of the neighbourhood. 

A WESTMINSTER HovUsEHOLDER, 








ANECDOTIC. 


Siz,—Amidst just eulogies of the venerable 
deceased Baron Pollock, the best of all, which 
I read in a newspaper many years ago, has been 
overlooked. He was early termed, in his judicial 
dealings with criminals, the merciful Pollock. 
The following, which I had the pleasure of 
hearing from him at Westminster, a year or two 
oniy after his accession to the Bench, has been 
privately considered a good specimen of extra- 
legal liberality of sentiment. During a case 
before him, it was stated that a party had “ kept 
within the letter of the law.” “Letter of the 
law,” said the Judge, with honest and contemp- 
tuous emphasis to the jury, “ why a person might 
keep within the ‘ letter’ of the law, and be one 
of the greatest pests to society ;”,—which I can 
but think a high-minded and Christian view of 
“ duty to our neighbour.” 

I will take the opportunity of seeking to give 
an “original” anecdote of Dr. Johnson, which 
my kind friend, Mr. Tate, of St. Paul’s, obtained 
my leave to offer to Mr. Murray for a new 
edition of “‘ Boswell,” but which I believe was 
not used. I had it in 1819, then a youth, in 
Guernsey, from the late Mr. Richard Saumarez, 
who may be remembered by old stagers 
there as a “fine specimen of the old English 
gentleman,” of known kindness of heart. He 








had been of Johnson’s college, though several 
years after him, he being then about seventy, 
and doubtless heard it from high local authority, 
It is known that Johnson, on first coming to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, was poor and hardly 
able to keep up a decent appearance. An 
acquaintance, meeting him one day, observed 
(certainly with little feeling), “ Why, Johnson, 
your shoes are ‘capped’?” “ Capped,” an. 
swered Johnson, promptly; “well, and why 
shouldn’t they—ain’t they fellows?” Those 
who know the mark of respect required from 
undergraduates to college dignitaries will fully 
understand this. The pun was, perhaps, un- 
worthy of his genius, but is curious from the 
prejudice he afterwards had, or professed to 
have, to that rather harmless—peculiarly 
“ Johnian ’’—accomplishment at Cambridge. 

J. D. Parry. 








THE POSITION OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Si1z,—Your notice of “The Setting Sun,” a 
poem, was brief. I think the following para. 
graphfrom it would interest some of your readers, 
if you will find a corner for it. J. H. 





* T snoutp not like to bean architect. 
A man of genius and of cultured mind, 
Long patient study, and expert invention, 
Designs an admirable public building— 
Convenient, light, proportionable, and stately — 
Foreseeing with the eye of practical taste 
Effects and merits —— 
To those who only look with common eyes, 
Yet have abundant notions of their own; 
And having absolute control of funds, 
Possess the power to thwart him every way, 
And use their power to alter all his plans. 
What can be meaner slavery of soul 
Than to be driven to submit to this ? 
If I were a horse, I'd be a brewer’s horse ; 
If I were a pig, I'd be a miller’s pig ; 
If I were a slave, I’d be a woman’s slave, 
But not the slave of half a dozen fools.” 








CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE names of a number of gentlemen sup- 
posed to be candidates have been mentioned, 
and we have received half a dozen letters, urging 
the superior fitness for the office of this or that 
member. Without knowing positively who are 
the candidates, we cannot pretend to offer an 
opinion as to who is the best man, nor would 
any advantage result from our doing so. The 
Board are quite competent to make aright selec- 
tion, and are not at all likely to be influenced 
by the observations of outsiders. 








AN AQUARIUM. 


Str,—In common with many other working 
men [ have visited the International Working 
Men’s Exhibition, now open at Islington. On 
entering at the Liverpool-road entrance, I had 
not proceeded far on the north-west side when 
I observed a novelly constructed aquarium, 
containing a perfect menagerie of fish, con- 
sisting of roach, dace, tench, bleak, gudgeon, 
rainnows, four kinds of carp, cray-fish, two sorts 
of mussels, winkles, snails, beetles, &c. On 
interrogating the exhibitor, I was informed that 
the aquarium was 2 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. 
deep, and 1 ft. 6 in. wide. 

The novelty consists in its being fitted with a 
reservoir and self-acting syphon, which keeps 
the water pure and the fish perfectly healthy. 
A single jet of water playing in the centre 
causes & continually running stream, the water 
passing away by means of the syphon: there is 
therefore no necessity for the aquarium to be 
emptied at any time, and the fish are maintained 
in a healthy condition. The aquarium is an 
object of attraction to most of the visitors. The 
inventor, patentee, and manufacturer is Mr. 
W. Small, 13a, William-street, Camden-road, 
Holloway. J. M. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Epsom.—The Burial Board have, in a limited 
competition, selected the designs by Messrs. 
R. M. Shaw & W. Young, of Exeter Hall, Strand, 
and Crooked-lane, City, for the chapels, lodges, 
gates, &c., to be erected at their new cemetery. 
The selected designs are in the Karly Gothic 
style, of English character. The works are to 
be commenced immediately, under the super- 
intendence of the above-named architects. 

Bramley.—The guardians of the Union of 
Bramley, near Leeds, having determined to 
erect a new workhouse, lately advertised for 
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designs, offering premiums of 501. and 251. 
yeapectively. The buildings are to contain 250 
inmates, at a cost of 9,0001., not including the 
land, boundary-walls, &c. Fifteen architects 
from different parts of the country responded 
by submitting plans. The designs of Messrs. 
Cc. 8S. & A. J. Nelson, of Leeds, have been 
selected for the firat premium; the second 
being awarded to Messrs. Wade & Turner, of 
Barnsley. The works are to be commenced 
immediately, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Nelson. 








SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S OBSERVATORY. 


§1r,—In response to your notice of the fund for pur- 
chasing the above, and presenting it to the nation, I beg 
to say I have received the following subscriptions: —Sir 
R. L, Murchison, bart., 10.; Miss Burdett Coutts, 51. ; 
W. Gladstone, 1/.; B. Hope, 1/.; R. D. Box, 11.; 
A. Findlay, F.R.G.S., 10s.; A. Martin, F.R.A.8., 10s. 

J. Burore.up, Hon. Sec, 

4, Basing-road, Notting-hill, W. 








WHICH IS THE GROUND STORY OF A 
HOUSE ? 


S1z,—Will you kindly allow me to thank the gentlemen 
who wrotej;zme on the above, all of whom concurred in 
my view. The case came on before Mr. Dayman, on 
Friday in last week, who, before the hearing commenced, 
intimated that the decision would be against me. During 
the hearing I drew his worship’s attention to the 23rd 
section of the Building Act (which refers to underground 
rooms), and read to him the written opinions of various 
London and provincial architects. Subsequently, the 
magistrate contended that I was in errorin using the term 
*‘floor,” andj applying to it the same significance as 
‘*story,’ used in the Building Act. Mr. Marrable 
attended to give evidence in support of my view, but was 
not heard, The case was adjourned to the 7th of October, 
his worship having consented to consult the 23rd section, 
and readjthe letters, Kindly allow me to inform those 
gentlemen who wrote me, that it is my intention to send 
@ written acknowledgment to each, on the letters being 
returned. Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, &c., 

J. E, KnIGHTLEY, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Monkwearmouth.—The ceremony of conse- 
crating a new church has been performed at 
Monkwearmonuth by the Bishopof Durham. The 
parish is an extensive one, and accordingly a new 
church, or chapel of ease, for St. Peter’s has been 
erected on a large piece of ground, containing 
about 1,550 square yards. The building has been 
completed, and is in length 104 ft., and in breadth 
nearly 48 ft. It has been dedicated to St. Bede. 

Liwerpool.—The new church dedicated to St. 
Stephen, and erected in Byrom-street, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. The old 
church and its site were appropriated for the 
widening of Byrom-street. The new church 
contains 637 seats, of which 529 are in the body 
of the edifice, and 108 in a gallery which crosses 
the western end. The church is Gothic in style, 
of the Early Decorated character. At the south- 
western angle there is a tower with spire. The 
entrance arch is in the western gable. The 
church consists of a chancel and nave, without 
transepts. On the right of the chancel there is 
an organ chamber, occupied by an instrument 
from the Liverpool branch establishment of 
Messrs. Gray & Davison. On the opposite side 
is a vestry. There is an open roof, with panelled 
ceiling. The open seats are free. Tho pulpit is 
of stone, carved by Mr. Norbury, of Liverpool, 
who also executed the stone font and other 
carving about the church. The font, like the 
pulpit, has a border of flowers of architectural 
type. The reredos is of pitch pine, with God- 
Win’s tiles introduced, by Mr. Ellis. The east 

and west windows are filled with stained glass. 
The west window is a rose one. The fourteen 
two-light windows of the nave are filled with 
ecclesiastical tinted glass, with stained glass in 
the headings. The windows were supplied by 
Mr. ©. W. Camm, of Smethwick. The organ 
was provided by Messrs. Gray & Davison. The 
architects ef the church were Messrs. Culshaw 
& Sumners, of Liverpool; and the design has 
been carried out by Messrs. Grindrod & Har- 
greaves. The cost of the church and school— 
the latter situated in the basement beneath the 
church, has been 8,3001., towards which upwards 
of 5001. are still wanted, 

Fas sles parish church of St. Nicholas 

Cwington-next-Hythe, has been re-opened, 

= extensive alterations. Three years ago, 
— Rev. Tatton Brockman, of Beachborough, 
> 18 Own Cost, restored the chancel and north 
= apel, and, at his decease, left a sum of money 
oe restore the nave and north aisle. 

is has lately been accomplished. The church 
presents @ very altered appearance; the old 
Square pews have been removed, and open 


benches substituted. The walls have all been 
replastered, and the old stone groins cleared of 
whitewash. The roofs, formerly plastered, are 
now of wood, formed in panels. The old tie- 
beams and ring-posts are still visible from the 
church, and are cleaned and stained. The 
chancel ceiling is panelled in like manner, but 
takes the form of an arch. Acarved oak pulpit, 
of the Perpendicular period, has been restored, 
and set upon a new base. The chancel is fitted 
with oak stalls, and the altar table, also of oak, 
is vested with a crimson velvet cloth, having 
frontal and super-frontal, worked chiefly by Mrs. 
Charles Shaw, from the architect’s design. The 
works have all been designed by Mr. Robert 
Wheeler, of Tunbridge Wells, architect, and-the 
church restoration executed by Mr. W. Vaughan, 
of Maidstone. 

Wormingford.—The church of St. Andrew, 
Wormingford, has just undergone a restoration, 
at a cost of nearly 2,0001. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Joseph Grimes, of Colchester. 
The three stained-glass windows in the chancel 
are all of them new. The principal one is the 
gift of the High Sheriff of the county. The sub- 
ject of it is “* The Last Supper.” Thenorth and 
south windows are also in memoriam. The 
church is paved throughout with Maw’s encaustic 
tiles; and Messrs. Catchpool and Thompson, of 
Colchester, have supplied and fixed a new hot- 
water apparatus. <A vestry has been added on 
the north side, and a new porch on the south 
side, the quaint old south arch having been 
repaired and fixed at the entrance to the latter. 
There are other minor alterations and improve- 
ments. There has been no formal re-opening of 
the church. The architect was Mr. Fred. Chan- 
cellor, of Chelmsford. We understand that new 
schools are shortly to be erected near the church, 
at the entire cost of Mr. J. J. Tufnell. 

Iuton.—In the gradual restoration of St. 
Mary’s old parish church, Mr. E. O. Williams 
has, under instructions from Mr. John Shaw 
Leigh, of Luton Hoo, lord of the manor, adapted 
the remains of the carved oak and painted 
screen of the fifteenth century, formerly sepa- 
rating the chancel from the nave, which, though 
much mutilated, had been preserved. Rumour 
says that it was used at one time as a coal and 
coke bin. It now forms the base of a carved 
Gothic screen, between the south transept and 
the Hoo Chapel. The new roof over the chapel 
is @ plain composition of oak main timbers, with 
deal soffit boarding and lead covering. The 
black flint and freestone chequer work of the 
outside repairs corresponds with the tower, and 
is thought to be more in accordance with the 
walling of the church generally than the plain 
ashlar of the eastend. The town should show its 
appreciation of Mr. Leigh’s liberality by putting 
up @ stained glass window in commemoration 
of it. 

Yajforth.—A new church has been consecrated 
at this small village, situate a mile and a half 
from Northallerton. A plan for restoring the 
old church was proposed ; but owing to the bad 
state of a part of the walls, and the inconvenient 
narrowness of the building, it was abandoned in 
favour of erecting an entirely new church, for 
which designs were furnished by Mr. Pritchett, 
of Darlington, architect. Funds for the under- 
taking were raised, amounting to about 1,300l. 
The new church is in the Karly English style, 
and consists of tower, nave, and chancel, with 
porch and vestry. The interior affords ample 
accommodation for the inhabitants. An east 
window of stained glass, by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, has been given by Mr. and Misses Master- 
man (who have also lately built and endowed a 
school in the place), and a side window by Mrs. 
Dobson. 








Hooks Received. 


“ Art Pictorial and Industrial: an Illustrated 
Magazine” (Sampson Low & Co.) is the title 
under which the publication foolishly called 
“The Photographic Art Journal” is continued 
under improved arrangements. The distinguish- 
ing feature is the use of photographs as illustra- 
tions. In No. 3, just now published, there are 
six, including reproductions of an unfinished 
painting by John Phillip, a mild “ Sampson and 
Lion” by Mr. Milnes, two very thoughtful little 
drawings by Mr. E. Vedder, and examples of 
Dormers by Mr. A. E. Browne. The latter would 
have been better made from the originals rather 
than from sketches. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 





Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, and others, contribute 





papers. 





Mliscellanen, 


South Staffordshire Hospital.—For some 
time past, says the Wolverhampton Chronicle, the 
board of directors of this institution, impelled 
by the necessity of increasing its acoommoda- 
tion, have had under consideration the best 
means of enlarging and improving the hospital ; 
and a few months since they adopted a plan, and 
a builder’s estimate for the execution of the work 
has since been accepted. A long-felt want which 
the hospital will supply when enlarged as pro- 
posed will be accommodation for fever cases, 
and for this purpose a new wing will be erected 
at the south-east end of the present building. 
Another important and essential part of the 
enlargement plan consists of a new out-patient 
department, which it is proposed to erect at the 
east end of the hospital, but entirely separate 
from the main building. Besides the new build- 
ings, the plan comprehends several important 
alterations in the existing structure. The sum 
intended to be spent is about 12,5007. Some of 
the materials and the character of the work are 
required to be of a special character, so as to 
prevent such diseases as pyemia. In the con- 
struction of the accident ward Parian cement is 
to be used, which will involve an expense of 
several hundreds of pounds over and above what 
the ordinary material would cost. The floors 
are to beof oak. The buildings will combine all 
the improvements adopted in the most successful 
hospitals in this country and of France. Mem- 
bers of the committee, with the architect, have 
visited several of the best constructed hospitals 
in England. Funds are wanting to enable the 
committee to complete the good work. The 
architect is Mr. Bidlake; Mr. Horsman, who is 
now buildihg the town-hall, is the contractor. 


Roman Pavements.—Mr. H. 8. Harland, of 
Sawdon Park, near Scarborough, has just made 
known the discovery of Roman remains at the 
village of Oldcoates, near Blyth, Notts, about. 
four miles from Ranskill Station on the Great 
Northern Railway. Mr. Harland says the dis- 
coveries deserve more attraction from anti- 
quaries than they are receiving. The pavements 
were discovered by accident by a workman, in 
digging a mortar-pit adjoining a new house 
erecting for the Catholic priest. The workman 
turned up part of the principal floor of a Roman 
villa, which has since been bared, and is found 
to consist of about 25 square yards of tesselated 
pavement, the tesserze being about #-in. cube, of 
a brown and bluish colour on a white ground, 
the whole worked into an elaborate geometrical 
pattern, and haviog a rude representation of a 
(supposed) Roman warrior in the centre. This 
floor is about 1} ft. below the natural surface. 
A second floor, supposed to be that of a bath- 
room, or hot-room, is still lower, and on the west, 
and is formed of tesserze about §-in. cube, and all 
of white stone. The floor forms two sides of a 
square, and appears to have flues below it. At 
one part is a flagstone, or hearth, and near it. 
was charred wood. 


Street Tramways.—The invention of Mr. J. 
Livesey, Victoria-chambers, consists, first, in the 
formation of a permanent way for street tram- 
ways, the sleepers of which are constructed of 
standards of wrought or cast iron secured to iron 
plates, arranged so that the various parts shall 
come between the divisions in the pavement 
without offering any obstruction, and for the 
fixing of two standards on one base-plate; 
second, in the use of a section of rail having 
@ projecting piece to form the groove for the 
flange of the wheel to run, and with pieces pro- 
jecting downwards, in order to give greater 
vertical strength, and form a dovetail section, 
which admits of being secured without external 
fastenings, and also fora flat-bottom rail, having 
one side broader than the other for the purpose 
of forming a groove. 


A Model Temperance Town.—In Bess- 
brook, a manufacturing town near Newry, in 
Ireland, there is no public-house. The town 
was founded by a Mr. Richardson, a member of 
the Society of Friends. He set up a spinning- 
mill, which now employs 3,000 hands; yet there 
is no public-house in the place; the working 
people are all sober and orderly; and there is 
not & policeman in the town. 


Another London Theatre.—A new theatre 
is about to be erected on the vacant plot of 
ground formerly occupied by part of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London Bridge. Mr. Strange, of the 
Alhambra, it is said, will bring his large experi- 
ence to the new undertaking. 
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London General Omnibus Company.— 
The directors state in their report that the gross 
traffic receipts of the company during the last 
half-year were 268,2161., and in the correspond- 
ing period of 1869 they were 270,9261., showing 
a decrease of 2,7101. The number of passengers 
carried was 21,417,533, and for the same half of 
1869, 20,157,926, showing an increase of 
1,259,607. The number of omnibuses working 
on week days was 587 against 590, and on 
Sundays 469 against 460 in the same half 
of 1869. The average receipts per omnibus 
per week were 171. 7s. 10d., against 
171. 93. 7d., and the average fare received 
per passenger was 2°96d., against 3°17d. 
The directors found it necessary to introduce 
low fares for short distances in several new 
places during the half-year. The number of 
passengers had thereby been largely increased, 
but scarcely sufficient to make up the deficiency 
in amount of receipts; the loss, however, was 
more than made up by the new system of taxa- 
tion on locomotion which had prevailed since 
the 1st of January last. A dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 
would absorb 29,886/., and leave a balance of 
6,0141. for the next half-year. The directors 
deemed it advisable to make arrangements for 
horsing the cars of the North Metropolitan 
Tramway Company from Bow to Whitechapel, 
and they had therefore entered into a contract 
for that service. 


Free Library for Bilston.—At a recent 
meeting of the Town Commissioners, the chair- 
man read a report from the Free Library Com- 
mittee, stating that they recommended “ that 
advertisements be inserted in the Builder and 
local newspapers, inviting architects to submit 
plans for a suitable building, the cost not to 
exceed 1,0001.” The chairman mentioned 201. as 
& suitable amount to offer as a premium for the 
best plan, and said he thought it would be to 
the advantage of the town to have the works 
carried out under the direction of their own 
surveyor. The committee were empowered to 
advertise for plans, the successful competitor to 
be remunerated with a premium of 201., and the 
chairman was requested to convene a public 
meeting to consider the propriety of asking Mr. 
Mason to exchange the site in High-street for 
the one in Shale-street. 


A New Graving Dock on the Thames.— 
A large graving dock has been lately completed 
at Blackwall Point, East Greenwich, and the 
first ship, the Patriarch, a large iron clipper, 
was placed on the blocks on Wednesday. The 
dimensions of the deck are :—Length, 400 ft. ; 
width (extreme), 68 ft.; width at entrance, 
60 ft.; depth of water at average spring tides, 
21 ft. The dock is well situated for access from 
the river, and is convenient for vessels lying in 
_ on and West India, Millwall, or Victoria 

ocks. 


Manchester New Town-hall.—At a meet- 
ing of the new Town-hall sub-committee, held 
on Thursday, the 25th ult., at which tenders 
were submitted for the erection of the super- 
structure of the Manchester new Town-hall, 
the lowest tender, being that of Messrs. George 
Smith & Co., builders, of Great George-street, 
Westminster, amounting to a sum of 192,5741., 
was accepted. There were eight tenders. 
Messrs. Smith & Co., as our readers know, were 
= builders of the Colonial-office and the India- 

ouse. 


Fall of a Grand Stand at Leicester.— 
Several hundred persons assembled to witness a 
series of athletic sports and pony-races lately, 
at Leicester. Just before the pony-races were 
started, a stand, upon which were about 100 
persons, fell with a crash to the ground. Its 
occupants were huddled in a mass, and several 
of them were seriously injured. In spite of the 
accident the sports were continued until the 
programme was completed. 


\ | Harrogate.—The foundation stone of a new 
manse for the pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Harrogate, has been laid. The manse 
is to be erected in the West-end Park, adjoining 
the Leeds-road. The land on which the house 
is to stand is freehold, the cost of which is about 
3001. The manse will cost about 1,3001. 


The Langham Hotel Company.—A divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. per annum has been de- 
clared. It is intended to build, on the western 
side of the hotel, billiard-rooms, a smoking-room, 
and from twenty-five to thirty bedrooms, at the 
cost of 40,0001. 





Roman Rochester.—During the time the 
workmen have been engaged in making the ex- 
cavations for the new corn exchange which is 
about to be erected in this city, many remains of 
ancient Rochester have been discovered. The 
most interesting of the discoveries hitherto made 
is that of a portion of what appears to be an old 
Roman wall, which was reached at a depth of 
about 8 ft. below the ground. Near the wall 
were likewise discovered several Roman coins, 
some of which are in a very good state of 
preservation. 


The Charing-Cross Pier.—The Thames 
Conservators in their recently-published report 
state that the Pier at Hungerford, now called 
the Charing-cross Pier, has been completed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, but it has not 
been passed to the Conservators in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of 1862, and this 
pier is now in the possession of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company ; but the Conservators 
are taking proceedings, under legal advice, to 
obtain possession of it for the benefit of the 
public. 


Sir Edward Smirke, on whom her Majesty 
has just conferred the honour of knighthood, is 
the fourth son of the late Mr. Robert Smirke, 
A.R.A., and brother of Sir Robert Smirke 
and Mr. Sydney Smirke. He was born in the 
year 1796, and was educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was called to the Bar at 
the Middle Temple in 1824, and was successively 
Solicitor-General and Attorney-General to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as Duke of 
Cornwall. 


Statue of Mr. Gladstone.—The statue of 
the Prime Minister, in St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, will be unveiled on the 14th of September. 
Invitations to be present on the occasion have 
been issued by the mayor (Alderman Hubback) 
to a number of distinguished men of science and 
others, who are expected to be in the town 
attending the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, as well as to the subscribers to the statue 
fund. 


Steam-Power Culture.— Mr. W. Smith, of 
Woolston, Bucks, reports that his fifteenth crop 
under steam culture compares well against horse 
culture, especially so the corn crop; and when, he 
adds, ‘* we take into consideration the fact that I 
have no fallows whatever on my heavy clay 
land, the evidence is conclusive on the side of 
steam culture.” 








TENDERS. 


For new Wesleyan Chapel, &c., Coltman-street, Hull, 
Mr. W. Botterill, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
G. W. Ranwell :— 






DEOPTEN coqsesences Seassudunepeare aiepnen £7,615 0 O 
Marshall........... ppavaseneReckosteeen . 7,358 18 5 
DOMUNGOD. occccrscesesee Sevccscesoocece . 47,270 0 
Hockney & Liggins ........0.s000 » 4,221.12 © 
CO a pebensccas . 7,162 0 0 
ORI | ccccrccascectrcccvens peeeeeaes . 7,090 0 0 
Hutchingon .....sccccceoes savancabaces 7,039 0 0 
ee . 7,05 0 0 
Usher & Stamp. 6,892 10 0 
PA TINOTIATO | .sccarevacsves: 6,695 0 0 
Scholefield & Taylor ..... .. 6,693 6 O 
W. & J. Hall (accepted) we 6,528 0 O 





Accepted for Congregational Church, school, parsonage, 
&e., at Ripon, Mr. J. P. Pritchett, architect :— 


Mason’s Work. 





Wright & Sons ........c006. ees . £1,962 17 7 
Slating. 

Kenet ..... ausecncesrigesosecseonvasoess coe 15316 0 
Plastering. 

Wright & Sons,...cccccccccsscccessscsees 132 10 0 

Join2r's Work. 
Macadam & Sons  ......cccssceeeee - 1,105 15 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 

WUTIBOD .. sisssenccdacessuccacepe snaeaasesiys 288 9 8 
Painting. 

BLIGE. ..cccccrcssccssescovsceces 76 6 O 
Ironwork, 

Macadam & Bon3,.........cccerseseoeees 146 8 0 





For church at Middleton One Row. Mr. J.P. Pritchett, 
architect :— 
Mason’s Work (including Tower). 


Accepted for roads and drains pogiest in laying out 


Mr. J. Pritchett, archi- 


- £409 0 0 


building land at Ripon. 
tect :— 
Brumby ...... 








For stable at Minster, in Thanet, for Mr. F. Cobb, 
Mr, W. Lane Sear, architect :— 

South-Eastern Building Company £198 

Rogers & Son ...... seesce rescence acrexaa:, 

Nash & Taylor (accepted) 





Accepted for Romford Cemetery. Mr, E., C. Allam 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Contract No. 1.—Draining. 
Hayward ..... sis daendassesecssceneeseese . £457 0 0 
Contract No. 2.—Oak Fencing. 
MAQPANOU voccscsssssevesccsssevesossssessnsne | 20 
Contract No, 3.—Laying out. 
Hayward ..... sesddsestnhkiessasnesunannee 137 0 0 
Contract No. 4.—Building. 
POOP scsccee essa RL OR ee coovee 1,694 0 0 


419 6 





For factory, Curtain-road, Finsbury. Mr. H. F. Bacon, 
architect :— 
Tarner & Sn... .ccccccccscessssceceeses L1,479 













0 0 
Conder . 1,463 0 0 
Woodward..., wee 1,425 9 O 
Colis & Son. 1,425 0 0 
MAIN. scsvacaccaatts 1,423 0 0 
Sharpington & Col 1,363 0 0 
Aitcheson & Walker .. 1,325 0 0 





For St. Mary’s Church, Primrose-hill, Hampstead. 
Mr, M. P. Manning, architect :— 









MTT cgucacsasssneses Aaseasaseoue soe £9,863 0 O 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 8,965 0 0 
1’ Anson ... soccee 620 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........ sccanss Sear sO 
Longmire & Burge .......c00ceee 8,443 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ..... se 8,442 0 0 
LES”? | ae arer pkacsvaskehaaneas . 8,355 0 0 
Manley & Rogers......ssse008 an Gao OO 
Henshaw...... echenesoses sbbetderdecccees 210 0 0 
Patrick & BON ...ccccccsccsssees sicves. Cae O° O 
Sharpington & Cole..........e0000008 7,780 0 O 
DV, BEOB.sacossessissssecssacsaescoes 2,000 0 (0 





For alterations and additions to the Rectory House, 


Shadwell. Mr. Ewan Christian, architect :— 
MDRMAD <2sncceccececetasienaassasavateassce £1,267 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ....0.0.. eesccees ecoes, 2,000 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole......s0eceseee 1,234 0 0 
ENNOF oeoceccooee peiecantuserseitsarccuse «Se OC 





For the erection and completion of two cottages at 
Cadishead, of six rooms each, with cellars and outbuild- 
ings, for Mr. Joseph Ashley. Mr, Sherwin, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Herd & Kdi6......ccsscssssaees étrcssectscctonee 0 0 
OT ere sbbapedusudeasucaedsctsecsecaess . 430 0 0 
Davies...... gatisvbeceatees divetaveccosbenest 428 0 0 

Bro, cccavanessasxsunesstvirentasvachescans 405 0 0 
Cardwell (accepted) ............se000 395 0 0 





For the erection and completion of a nine-roomed villa 
residence, with. bath, w.-c., and outbuildings, at Hearon 
Chapel, for Mr. Thomas Leigh. Mr. Sherwin, architect. 
Quantities aupplied :— 


Webster ........ prassacinacessae ertsiessmecmeoue 20 CO 
Wade, Bros.  ciscccrsececsresesseeveeees 590 0 0 
ASEINBOR ocecestecsees eksasecagaepansoness 586 0 0 
MRIRTNCEE. ca ccaccponiascudietesbsnaentspeonsss 567 0 0 
PE IO os oii assseeinissadcssetecess 653 0 O 
Davies (accepted) .........0000 seesee 55010 0 





For alterations and additions to residence, Kettering, 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 


Wilson & Bellamy ...........ss0008 .... £556 19 0 
Brig@S....ccccscoosscccccccccccccceseccescoes 500 0 0 
PERE IG WG Be IUD csi vacsecacvcsccaccteces 498 0 0 
SEBMOOR BOD cccccsssccsaccsscececccness 475 0 0 
OMIM 5 Cosavuuuedsessecsuvensstesceseen . 4422 00 





For additions to Harborough Hotel, Melton Mowbray. 
Mr. R. W. Jobnson, architect :— 
Wenver'® Barnes  cccccessssascscssssse £714 0 0 
661 0 0 





For additions to Barkby Hall, Leicestershire, Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, architect :— 


PROD 7a cccursaeecsascdevessccadenaseses £2,211 16 0 
IEG soe. cacs ccocsannsacgpecoasccatseee ase Gee & © 
SE CMADIAUISOUN, «<0 ces ksceseencesesocaces 2,149 0 0 





For new stables, Craven Lodge, Melton Mowbray. Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, architect :— 





Bromwich .,........ -. £1,167 0 0 
Halliday & Cave « 1,047 0 0 
i ee ee - 1,030 0 0 





For new Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Melton Mowbray. 


Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
Herbert ..... puslcWewas siledosabeesceets £3,015 0 0 
DEMBOR:  siscssvoussshteviosssavucicasave 3975 0 0 
MMRMIMIN ooo koe cas tnasesehansesertinsess 2,750 0 0 
a asesteater atréneieesss. epee Oe 
Halliday & Cave ........sccceee wee 2,607 0 O 
2 Re aetheanseshiibueennseces . 2,577 0 0 
POETS TIEOR. cincascocosiccuocdoaen . 2,556 0 0 
Stevenson & Weston ...........008 . 2,610 0 0 
a EE ale ccocee 2,490 0 O 
Winkles & Kellets ..... winnie oe 2 @ 





For new Congregational Chapel, Tollington Park, 
Hornsey-road. Messrs, Chas. G, Searle & Son, archi- 






tects :— 

Greenwood & Sons. £10,341 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw, 10,259 0 0 
Stimpson ......... 9,868 0 0 
Sewell & Son ... 9,863 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. . 9,736 0 0 

BOND  cuchue-ucuccussdtacdialeundasnace 9,712 0 0 
Ee aa 9,694 0 0 
Myers & SOnS........ccorssssereees . 9,643 0 0 
BRIOUY << chev ncereséunspsddthalccbdias - 9,320 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringbam...... we =: 9,315 ¢ ; 





DOA ZEON coscsosesevess Socccsoecesccneses £1,102 610 
Slating. 
Patticon....... pueseosssesscncesness eocooeee 5817 O 
Plastering. 
ARRONPROU oss vusscsceoncsseseusnscssxseeee - 54 0 0 
Joiner’s Work. 
RAR BOU EGON. ..2.cccccesscccessccsepeess 56 7 6 
Plumbing and Glazing. 
ees ee Sane k See ° 00 
Painting. 
PRG REN: ccsccivsssseescaistacceresorisscsss O10 ae 


DOVE, BIOS, soorerscerececreercccescose 
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"See addition to warehouses, Calvert’s-buildings, for 
Messrs. Wigans & Cosier. Mr, R. P. Pope, architect : — 
Browne & Robinson ............... £1,796 
Patrick & BON ....ccccccccecsscssecees 1,769 00 
BRAG ccccecsseseacessacccscescsstiscscens Feee Oo O 
Sharpington & Cole... 1,535 0 0 





For completion of six houses, Old Greyhound-lane, 
Fslham, for Mr. G. Baker, M, W. 8S, Sargeant, archi- 











tect :— 
Sholts £994 0 0 
Sergeant a Ga & @ 
Torley 839 0 0 
Kerley...........000 acecsesees’ oe oO 
Boek & Light (accepted) . ectee. Cte @ @ 





For the erection of detached villa and boat-house, on 
the Grove Park Estate, Chiswick, near Kew Gardens, for 
Mr. Maynard, of Barnes, Surrey. Mr. W.S. Sargeant, 














architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Braithwait .......00 Sr aia 000 0 0 
Chamberlain, Bros. «cs.c.sss..:. conga 1,931 00 
ClAFKE. ccsscess 1,800 0 0 
Adamson & SOnS .......cccccssseree 1,686 0 0 
Gibbs seoone 1,500 0 O 
Thorpe 370 0 0 
Sargeant .. devas eee Oo 
Brickell & Light (accepted) 1,125 0 0 
WPWBOOE  ciccssctccaccscvesrcccciacesccera Saue @ © 





For new wing to Burlington Lodge, Brighton, for Mr. 


J.S.Smales. Mr, W. 5S. Sargeant, tabled. Quantities 
supplied :— 
Mathews..ccccscscsssscscrersesscorcecee £1,562 0 0 
Re eer ya 270 0 0 
Brickell & Light ececcorcescososcoceoce 1,220 00 
Sargeant (accepted) ........ ane oe @ 





For Grammar School, Maidstone. Mr. E, W. Stephens, 
architect. Quantities supplied : —_ 
Anscomb (accepted) ......0000. £3,921 0 0 





Accepted for the completion of the Queen’s Hotel, in 
Barnsley, for Mr. James Fox. Messrs. Wade & Turner, 
architects, Quantities supplied :— 


Masonry and Excavating. 















Walton & Lawton.......c0ecsceeeee £2,050 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
Goodyear ..... séacuvuuaasdacstcceensen, (COAG. 0 

Plumbing and Glazing. 
Brown seve 368 0 0 
Slating. 

Brown oe 73 0 0 
Plastering. 

T. & J. Shaw 290 0 0 

Painting. 

Stephenson & Charlesworth.......0 41 0 0 
For the whole :— 

Nicholson & Som ..cccccsccsssesersee £4,370 O O 

Robinson & Son ., sacs 4000 O OC 





For boilers, pumping machinery, and hot-water supply, 













at the St. Marylebone Schools, Southall, Mr. H, Saxon 

Snell, architect :— 
BOs Dy scscncaseace £780 9 3 
Gimson GCG, ccccrcsscsscsscscccsscessae 200 O @ 
Mackenzie, Bros, ....... secs COG O OC 
Lambert & Sons .......seceeee see 695 0 0 
PPUMBOD. oc scacstsscssaccduasisessacccsuiccsere. (GOGO @ 
Turner & Co.... 662 10 0 
Benham & Sons eooee 656 0 O 
J ennings....... wee. 589 0 0 
Potter & Sons (accepted)... Leteccssens . 57916 0 





For the erection of boiler-house and chimney-shaft at 
the St. Marylebone Parochial Schools, Southall, Mr. 
H, Saxon Snell, architect :— 











Barber & Groome Cee erererereeseetees £362 00 
bj er ecccceas. coe © @ 
BIIQIINGRIO® .cs-csscsessccsescesssesessess Cle OO 
Eaton & Chapman .. aacsecccsecgssocecs Soe GO @ 
Reavell 280 0 0 
Howard ....... a 275 0 0 
Gibson, Bros, (accepted)........... 260 0 0 
Woodcock ....+.. ececcccoreeccscccscesesess 200 O O 
Parsons & Telling .........0ccccrcessee 237 0 O 





For additions and alterations to Eastlands, Basingstoke, 
for Mr. Alderman Wallis. Mr, G. B. Musselwhite, archi- 
tect. Quantities ar =- 

Budden sesseee £836 0 0 






Pelham & Tigwell re “ae 2 9 
Mussellwhite & Son,.....ccccccsoseees . 75610 0 
PBiatell. oes aeee 743.18 0 





Jennings (accepted) v.00 741 15 5 





For alterations and additions at No. 13, Baker-street, 
for Mr. J. Taylor. Mr. W. 8. Witherington, architect :— 
































Mark £260 0 0 
K)kington 260 0 0 
Robertson ......... 255 0 0 
Bamford (accepted) .. 22710 0 
For alterations and adcitions at No. 72, Edgware-road, 
for Mr. F. Bullock. Mr. Witherington, architect :— 
Melville : 0 0! 
Scott .., soueeces 198 10 0 
Mark 142 0 0! 
For new infection ward 
Walker & Elsam, architect a an an 
SSUMNMNL ssessxcséccadacsseessieecsssescivens £697 0 0 
Sturgess ...... 0 0 
ORG «0500002 00 
Harrison .., 00 
Pither .......... 00 
Cock & Green. 0 0 
ullum .... 0 0 
Perry ... 0-0 
WOMB os ssdaceceissesciles 0 0 
Reavell 00 
. ee SORE Ee ne 
Farley 0 0 
King Satieussadagsiguéeastanecude aceawabaaca 527 0 0 
Hiscock & Sono... ..ccccccsccscssecce . GF &¢ 0 
oodcock...... Coccccccccecsereccscsccsese 520 O O 
cob ee ee sccceer 446 
Parson & Telling 417 0 ° 








For the erection of a factory, Long-lane, Bermondsey. 












Mr, J — Gale, architect :— 

Ee BOW scccccsscctsscccesicccecece MOE 0. O 
Downs 4,389 0 0 
Rider & SOnB.....cccccoscccsesccsseesee 4,068 O O 
Tarrant 006 
Dove, Bros.....cccccceese 00 
Ashby & Sons . 0 0 
Hill & Keddell .... 00 
Browne & Robinson ............. 3,907 0 0 
WING De BONG cscscissscctdecceverisencee S000 0-0 
Henshaw ... 3,858 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse in Holborn-bars, for 
Messrs. Richard Lloyd & Sons. Mr. W. P. Griffith, archi- 














tect, Quantities not mages — 
PORT. cauuhessascoesbicceadannin ... £2,010 0 0 
Lidstone. a . 1,998 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham scccctnee” Aaee =o @ 
Webb a 1,985 0 0 
Cl eceeee oe 3000 0 O 
Mansfield OOo eee cereeeeeeserececersovese 1,950 0 6 
WAG ME bntiaithussiesndastasectascqeinccscesn An ee 
Lawrence & SOMS....scscseee 1,932 0 0 
Newman & Mann... ....000000000008 1,756 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Town Surveyor (in numbering the houses of streets in the 
metropolis, the numbers begin at the end nearest St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral).—Clerk of Works (we cannot pretend to adjudicate ex parte. If 
a clerk of works does not clearly understand a drawing, he should 
obtain explanation from the arch‘tect. The duty of a clerk of 
works is tosee that the architect’s intentions are carried out ; not 
to throw discredit on his drawings, or endeavour to prove him 
wrong).—J. W. Q. N. (not clear enough for publication. No informa- 
tion).—R, F. C. (photographs have arrived: a view shall be en- 
graved).—A. H.—T. W.—J. L.—M.—H. T.—W. B.—G. P.—W. C.— 
R, T.—G. C. E—H. D.—W.—S. & C.—N. H.—H. W. B.—S. P.— 
T. W. A—W. 8. 8.—R. M.S.—J. E. W.-—J. K.—@. J. H.—W. 8. W.— 
W. & T.—C. & A. N.—H. 8, 8.—G. B. M, 

{We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanie d 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norsz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of. course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESsTI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that CopixEs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


Ga NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


Just published, bound in be _ 1s. 6d, or post free for 
TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS: a 
ee on the best Methods of Constructing and Fitting-up 


Sta! 
Published by the ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, Old 
St. Pancras-road, London, N.W. 





AXTON’S * BULLDERS’ P PRICE BOOK, 


for ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS. CoN. 
TRACTORS, SURVEYORS, and all the BUILDING TRADES. 
For By fifty years this work has been considered the chief 
ted with the building trades, Its use, 
even on Aes ones will probably repay the cost of the book ten 
times over, and instances will continually occur in which the con- 
sultation of its pages wiil effect a saving of many pounds, 
London : MORGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller in the k'ngdom. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEY 
ESIGNS PREPARED fon ROUGH 
SKETCHES or otherwise, in be best style of art. Per- 
epectives drawn and etched, or tinte Quantities, billing, and 
abstracting with accuracy. Terms Simin abies Mr. MYERS 
TAYLOR, 17, Thavies-inn, Holborn, 


ARTN ER WANTED.—The proprietor of 
ortland Cement Manufactory, a few miles from Liverpool, 
REQUIRES a PARTNER, with about 2,0002. to increase the —s 
tion, baving more orders than he can supply.—Address, 
care of H. Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, of some 


experience, is desirous of PURCHASING a PARTNERSAIP 
or SHARE in a well-established avd pros-erous Architect’s Uifica, 
in London or other large town.—Addreas, M. N. Post-otlice, Chester. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED.—Apply 
pn By EDWARD HOLMES, Architect, 4, Waterlo.-strees, 


EAD WORKERS WANTED.—Apply to 


JAMES BALLANTINE & SON, Glass Stainers, Edinburgh, 


ESIDENT PUPIL.—A CIVIL ENGI- 


NEER, residing near London, has a VACANCY for a R&SI- 
DoT PUPIL, who wil: have the opportunity of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of drainage and sanitary work, road-making, sucveying, 
levelling, &c.—Addross, 8. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 




















ANTED, in the Country, an energetic 
WORKING SHOP FOREMAN, accustomed to men and well 
acquainted with church work, converting timber, &c. If suitab'e 
the situation would be permanent.—Adi with terms and refer- 
ences, to 6,105, Office or “ ‘the Builder.” 


W ANTED, for a month at Seaside, a 
GENTLEMAN of experiencs on COMPETITION DRAW- 

a for Harbour and Jetty Work.—Address, stating terms, &c. 
. E. 157, Fleet-street, E.U. 


ANTED, in a Decorator's Office, a 


JUNIOR CLER« (about 26). Must have some knowledge 
of accounts.— Address, X. Y. 22, frinity-street, Southwark, 8. &, 


TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 


ANTED, TWO or THREE good 

CLERKS of WoRK8 for new buildings.—App'y, in own 

— with testimonials and salary expected, to M. X, Post-office, 
rby. 














TO BRICKLAYERS, 


ANTED, a YOUTH (from 16 to 20), as 
IMPROVER. Must have some knowledge of the trade. 
References required as to respectability, intelligence, activity, and 
honesty. Apply afcver Seven p.m.—Address, 23, George-street, New- 
town, Deptford. 


ANTED, an AGENT, in London, for the 

SALE of PORTLAND CEMENT. A Firm, having ware- 

houses abutting the Thames will be preferred. Written applics- 
tions, d by first-class references, addressed to'J. G. care of 











ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


SURPES & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 
FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS, 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 














He ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER 


(price 2s. 6d.) contains — following 
LINE ENGRaV 
I. The DEFENCE of LAIHOM HOUSE, ‘644, after G. D. Leslie, 


A.R.A. 
IL The TWA DOGS, after Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
1II. The CROSS cf PRAYER, from the Bay-relief by John Bell. 
Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Five arts, &, 
London: VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, oe and W o1 


Fogravirgs, priie 
PERPEIUUM MOBILE: a History of 


the Search for Perpetual ha, from the Thirteenth to the 
Nineteenth onwy. Second Seri 





Py HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LID, &c. 
Lendon: F. & FN. SPON, 48, Charing-crose. 


Messrs, Kelly & Co.’s Advertisement Office, 1, Charles-street, Pariia- 
ment-street, S.W. 


W ANTED, by a Buildiog Firm, a short 

dis‘ancs from town, a YARD FOKKMAN, Must be a good 
scholar, and well up t» bis duties —Address, with references, and 
stating salary required, No. 156, Office of “ Tne Builder.” 


ANTED, in the country, three or four 
good, sendy CARPENTERS and JOINERS, acquainted 
with Pee... work. W.ges 55, per day.— Address, with references, 
to No. 147, Office of “ J he Builder.” 


ANTED, an energetic BUILDER’S 

CLERK, practically acquainted with the trade, an‘ capable 

of taking the entire mansgement of a builder’s and decorator’s 

office. Keferences as to capability and integrity required.—Addreas, 

in own handwriting, stating the terms, where and when last em- 
ployed, to 152, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


WANSI2ZD, a competent DRIVER, for a 


small ENGINE, and to fill up his time at ‘the vice or forge, 
as required.—Address, A, M. 0. 8, Fern Cuttage, Wellesley-road, 
Wanstead, Essex. 


W ANTED, by an efficient ARCHITEOL’S 
ASSISTANT, an ENGAGSMENT. Town or country. 
Working drawings, details, and good perspective. 


Excellent refer- 
ences and first-rate specimens. 

















Terms, 355. per week.—Address, 
A. B. 76, Norfolk-terrace, Westbourne-grove, London. 


TO PLUMBERS, GASFITIERS, AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, a PERMANENCY, by a good 
steady TAREE. BRANCH HAND. Wages inodeate. Good 
f if d.—Address, A, B. Mr, Raitn, 9, Barbara-street, 
Roman-road, Barnsbury, N. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a THREE-BRANCH 


HAND, a CONSTANCY. Can turn his band to lead 
gazing, writing, &c. Town or country. Reference if required.— 
Addrese, 148, Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by 


spectable Young Man, sged 36, as a GENERAL HANDY 
MAN, in Plumbiog, Painting, Giazing, and P.ain Zine Working. 
Willing , to make himself generally useful in the geveral line of 
jobbing ‘work, or anything else required. Wages no obj<ct.— 
Address, 8. H. 72, Meiton-street, Dorset-square, N. W. 


ANTED, to take PLASTERING 


WORK, by . thoroughly practical PLASTERER, of push- 
ing habits; or would take a constant jub. in town or country, or 
would go abroad. He hes completed some first-cla:s jobs ia town 
avd country. First-cl.ss references.—Adiress, GEORGE THOMAS, 
4, South-street, New North-1oad, Islington. 


ANTED, by a young Man, aged 19, a 

SITUATION as IMPRUVER, or articled to the PLUMB- 
ING, Has served three years.— Address, B, 8, Spring-street, Pot 
man -square, 














a Te- 
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DOULTON & CO. 


HAVING EXTENSIVE WORKS IN 
LAMBETH, the MIDLAND DISTRICT, and the NORTH, can ECONOMISE the Cost of Carriage, 


And are thus able to Supply their various Manufactures at the Lowest possible Prices - 
In any Part of the Kingdom; and can also export from London, Liverpool, or Gloucester. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE. 




















THESE GOODS MAY BE CONSIGNED 
DIRECT to ANY PART of the COUNTRY, put into BOATS at the WORKS at Rowley, or into 
TRUCKS at the RAILWAY STATIONS adjoining. 
MAY BE HAD IN LONDON, at their WHARFS at 


LAMBETH, OR CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK, E. 


Or may be sent by Rail direct to ST. PANCRAS, CAMDEN, or PADDINGTON STATIONS; also at 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM; and SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES, 


PIPES FOR DRAINAGE AND FOR 
CARRIAGE OF SEWERS, &c. 
From 2 inches to 80 inches. 


DOULTON'S ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. are now paying special attention to this branch of their Manufacture, and invite Architects and Builders to view their 
STOCK at LAMBETH. Specimens also on view at the Crystal Palace; and at the Architectural Museum, Conduit-street, W. 


TERRA-COTTA of EVERY KIND MANUFACTURED by DOULTON & CO. 
jie 
































PIPE. 





STON EWARE SINK. WALL COPIN G. 


DOULTON’S PATENT INVERT AND JUNCTION BLOCKS, © 
And IMPROVED STREET and YARD GULLIES. * 


DUTCH TILES; RED, BLUE, and BUFF PAVING TILES; AIR BRICKS; DAMP PROOF COURSE, &c. 


STONEWARE SINKS, highly Glazed, of great Strength, Incorrosive and 
Non-absorbent. 


ALL KINDS OF SANITARY WARE. 


Fire-clay Goods of all kinds. Plumbago and other Crucibles. 
All descriptions of GENERAL STONEWARE, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, FILTERS, AIR-TIGHT JARS, BOTTLES, &c. for Exportation. 


DOULTON’S 
IMPROVED DAMP PROOF COURSE. 


SEE SEPARATE ADVERTISEMENT. 


590469000004 


Dajinineiies Serica” 


SEPARATE LISTS OF PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Steady 

Man, C.rpenter by Trade, a SITUATION ina SAW-MILLS, 

either to take charge *nd keep accounts of Sawing. &c. work at the 

faw-bench, or make himself generally useful. Has had considerable 

experience in a Timber-y: Good references.—Address, G. F. Post- 
office, Streatham, Surrey. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO: 


RS. 
ANTED, by a Practical JOINER 
and STAIRCASE-HAND, WORK by PIECE; or as Shop 
Foreman or Staircase-hand, Day-work. Town or couniry. Good 
reference.—Address, H. Y. 83, De Beauvoir-road, Kingsland. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER, used to ob note of oe. ans 

good k led ans, specifica 8, 

sea vatountan Address, 128° No. 51, Besborough-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 


<GLISH AND FOREIGN TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND 
= SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. , 


ANTED, by a respectable and well- 
experienced Young Man, a SITUATION as MANAGER or 
FOREMAN, Thoroughly understands the nt of y, 
also mechanically useful, and well acqusinted with bookkeeping. 
Excellent testimonials. Country not objected to. Age 35.—Address, 
A. 9, Bright-terrace, Albert-road, Peckham. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the 

Advertiser, a thoroughly competent Builder’s, $c, CLERK 

and ACCOUNTANT. Well upin bookkeeping, cost price, measuring, 

superintending, managing office, assisting principal, &c. Good refer- 

ences. Tradesmen’s books worked up, accounts prepared and 

collected on rea:onable terms, as agreed,—Address, W. C. 8, Cam- 
bridge-road Seuth, Kiiburn. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady 
Young Man, age 32,as SALESMAN, or FOREMAN. Well 
experienced in measuring and converting Fnglish timber,—No 
objection to the country.—Address, X, Y. 7, Greeu-street, New-road, 
Whitechapel, N.E. 


TO UPHOLSTERERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


DECORA1IVE ARTIST, of first-rate experience. Able to 
make designs, working drawings, and to execute the same. Would 
be found of great use in a decorator’s or upholsterer’s establishment. 
Address, &3, Office o: “‘ The Builder.” 


























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, bya Young 


Man, age 29, practically acquainted with all the branches, 

We)l up in prime-cost, and can assist in estimating and measuring 

“= = ti ials and ref —Address, A, K. Post-office, Barns 
ury, N. 


W ANTED, by an experienced and ener- 
getic Man, carpenter by trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to 
teke charge of a job as GENERAL FOREMAN, or as Working Fore- 
=. Good references. Age 36.—Address, No. 87, Office of ‘* The 
uileer,” 


TO BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as WORK- 
ING FOREMAN, by an experienced man in stai's, shop- 
fronts, boxing shutters, and the general work of a building ; or to 
‘take cha~ge of a job or shop, Has been accustomed to machinery.— 
Address, T. MORGAN, 28, Hanover-square, Kennington Park. 


ANTED, to PLACE a Lad as INDOOR 

APPRENTICE to the BUILDING TRADE. Town or 

coun'try.—Send particulars, with terms, to R. E. Wheatsheaf Inn, 
King ton-on-Thames, 

















TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a steady, active, Christian 


Man, a PLACE as FOREM:;N PLASTERER, or is willing 
to Take Piecework.— Address, W. M. 40, Aldred-road, Kennington. 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as YARD 


FOREMAN, the management of a mil!, or the buildings 
At home or abroad.—Address, 110, Office 





and repairs on an e.tate. 
of ‘The Builder.” 





TO BRICKMAKERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 
a practical Man, as FOREMAN of BRICKFIELD, or by the 
Th d. No objection to goiug abroad. Good scholar and first- 
class references.—Apply, 8. R. T. care of James Bates, Brickfield, 
Cam erwell-grove, Surrey. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
— Aged 22.—Address, No. 117, Offica of “The 











TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEER?, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Competent 

to prepare plans, measure up work, take ou quantities, &c. &c,— 
Address, A, Z. Z. Mrs, Everard’s, Kintbury, Berks. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, STAIRCASE 


or JOINER’3 WORK, by the Piece or Day. Is a good 
workman. No objection to a country job.—Address, F. P. 6, Albert- 
terrace, Calvert-road, Battersea P. rk, 3.W. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND JOBBING MASTERS, 
V ANTED, by a Middle-aged experienced 
PLUMBER, a constant SITUATION. Understands |pump, 
water-closet, bath, aud all kinds of iron pipe, hot-water, stzam, and 
ga-fittivg, plain zincwork, &*, Town or couatry.— Address, R. A. P, 
No. 149, Hill-street, High-street, Peckham, Surrey. 











TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, wy a Young Man, aged 21, 
a ON as IMPROVER t 1 — 
Address, W. WILLIS, 67, Broad-street, Ratclite eemningsain 
TO ARCHITECYS. 


ANTED, wy. a thoroughly practical 
o! ORKS, RE-ENGAGEMENT. 1 
qualified to superintend the coestion of aa cae anne 


Address, H. T. 
Sauee tel 3 es Mr. Waghorn, 10,Vinegar-yard, Brydges-street , 








ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS or ASSISTANT. Twent; F 
, . y-two years 
ware my peo ceuegitonen, quanting surveyor, and estimator. 
. ears’ inh 
Address, R. A. 66, Ernest-s Nd Bh come to last employer. 


AN TED, oe RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

ENERAL FOREMAN, or as MANAGING 
FOREMAN + WORKS, Has filled engagements as above for 
post d join neluding previous engagements as foreman of carpen - 
preratinaed, a Is thoroughly suber anu tiustworthy, unde:stands 
Guan yyy EA ss —_ estimating. Good testi- 
Belgrave-road, Shepherd’s-bush, Rendon. ca oo a 


To ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a CLEKK of WORKS 
es )Y “RE-ENGschauowr, oras GENERAL MANAGER. Weil be 


No objection to the country or a short 
first-class,—Address, 125, Office of “ The 


V TO ARCHITECIS AND BUILDERS. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, to PLA®E OUT in London or 


some large Provincial Town, a YOUTH, 17 years of age, 
who has a taste for drawing, as an ARTICLED PUPIL. A mode- 
rate premium on'y will be paid, and residence with the principal 
would be preferred.—Apply, stating terms, by letter, to W. G. care 
of William King, Esq. 50, Lombard-street. 





TO BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER. Has been accustomed to the bench 
and the general work of a building. Wages, 534. per hour. Aged 
— a” A. B. 55, Pleasant-place, Pitt-street, St. George’s-road, 
outhwaik, 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT, by a neatand efficient DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Had four years’ experience, and is well up in the general 
reutine of an office. Good references, &c.—Address, A. Y. Z. 9, 
Crawfor@-street, Camberwell. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or General Foreman of Works. 
Thorouchly practical and experi d. Ref andi testimonials 
— — just left.—Address, CLERK of WORKS, 62, Murray- 
8 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class GRAINER and MARBLER, by piece-wo1k.—Address, 
X. Y. 37, Great College-street, Oakley-square, N.W 














TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


ANTED, by a young Man, a Constant 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, or on a Job. Would fill up 

bis time in painting or glazing, and make himself generally useful. 
Address, G, L. 18, Jacob Wells-mews, Manchester-square, W. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Respectable Young Man, 

a CONSTANT SITUATION as PLUMBER and ZINC 

WORKER, &c. Not rarticular as to wages. Good references if 

on W. R. York-town Post-office, Farnborough 
tation. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT as MACHINIST.—Address, C. J. H. 128, Leyton- 
road, New-town, Stratford, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND 
CON! RACTORS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a prac- 


tical and energetic Man (mason by trade), Thoroughly 
conversant with, and having considerable experieuace in, the entire 
management of all the b hea in the building line at several large 
public and private building:, fo'tification and barrack work urder 
the War Department, docks, harbour and railway works, preparing 
plans and detail drawings, taking out quantities, measuring up 
works, estimating, &c. Most sati-factory references. — Address, 
No, 1, Great Eastern-terrace, New Milford, 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


f j \HE Advertiser, a thoroughly experienced 

PLUMBER, wistes to meet’with a SITUATION or JOB, Is 
we'i up in bath, pump, and closet work, also gas and hot-water 
work.—Aderees, A. B. 31, Parker-street, Kingsland-road, London, E. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANAGER.—WANTED, by a Surveyor, 
of thoroughly practical abilities in ing out quantities, 
measurements, &c. a S{ITUATION as above in Town or country. 
Satisfactory references givev.—Address, SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton- 
street, Brixton-road, 8. 


TO CEMETERY MASONS, &c. 
MPLOYMENT WANTED as IM- 
PROVER in LETTER CUTTING. Wages not so much an 
object as practice.—Address, A. Z. Mrs, Martin’s, 19, Gillingham- 
street, Pimlico, 8.W, 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TOA 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a neat 


and expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN,. Well up in quantities.— 
Address, 161, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO SMALL BUILDERS, SUB-CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


VENING EMPLOYMENT— 
WANTED, by a CITY BUILDER’S CLERK, EMPLOYMENT 
as above, to keep the books, make and send out accounts, or other- 
wise ausiet. Be sae ewe Undeuiad! ’, ms 
Address, ARTHUR, care of Mr. Hill, 5, St, Mark’s-terracs, St. Mark’s. 
road, Notting-hill, W. 




















TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


NGAGEMENT WANTED as JUNIOR 


ASSISTANT. Can make perspecti-e:, working and deta‘l 
drawings, &c.—Address, X. Y. Z. 84, Greenwood-road, Dalston, B. 


TO BUILDERS. 
C ERKSHIP required, by a Young Man, 
aged 30. Has worked at the beitch, is a good draughtsman, 
and can assist wfth measuring and quantities. Willing to assist in 
the business generally. Last situation, builder’s office.—Address, 
G. 74, Tollington-road, Holloway. 


UILDERS REQUIRING PECU- 


NIARY ASSISTANCE to complete their houses, may have 
ADVANCES for that purpose, provided the basements and parlour 
floors are laid, on application (:n the ‘first iustance), by letter only, 
to J. NIXON, Esq. Solicitor, 73, Pentoaville-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


YOUNG MAN, of considerable experi- 

ence, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can measure up 
work, estimate, well up in prime cost, a good bookkeeper, and is 
fully competent to undertake the management of anoflics, Highest 
testimonials.—Address, 5,030, Office of “‘ The Builder.” ‘ 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A THOROUGHLY practical ASSISTANT, 
of i 














iderable exp » well in construction, and 
who has been accustomed to the usual routine of a goed office, 
desires an immediate ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 8, C.6, Porteus- 
road, Paddington, W. 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a thoroughly competent BUILDER’S CLERK. Cupable of 
taking the entire charge of the office or business. Practically 
acquainted with the trade. Undeniable refere: ces as to capabilities, 
integrity, und application to business,—Address, W. B. 6, Ufton- 
road North, De Beauvoir-town. 


TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an active 


Young Man, aged 35, as PLU MBER, GLAZIER, PAINTER, 
PLAIN ZINC WORKER. Quite competent to take the lead of Jobs, 
if required. Good reference.—Address, F. P. 8, Morland-street, 
Tollington Park, N. 








BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, or otherwise. Is well up in London 
systems, systematical in g t, and of unimpeachable cha- 
racter. Country not objected to.—Avcdress, T. L. J. Post-office, Red- 
hill, Surrey. 


ANTED, by a practical Man (Carpenter 

and Joiner by traie), a SITUATION as FOREMAN or 

GENERAL MANAGER of WORKS, Aged 42. Town or country.— 
Address, J. D. 35, Aylesbury-str: et, Walworth, 8. E. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT (the entire 

charge of a job in town orcovuntry). Is thoroughly well up to his 

duties in all branches, measuring up work, setting out, and the 

management of all trades, First-class refereuces and testimonials. 
Address, 91, Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 

SITUATION as CARPENTER aud JOINER. Wages not 

= = a object as a constant situation.—A ddress, H. B. 275, New 
ent-road, 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c, 


ANTED, in either of the above Offices, 

an ENGAGEMENT, at home or abroad, by a clever and 

rapid DRAUGHTSMAN and LAND sURVEYOR. Level and use 

theodolite. Terms mederate. Excellent testimonials and references. 
—Apply OC. R. A. 64 Queen’:-road, Bayswater, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a SLIItUATION, by a First- 
c'ass PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and ZINC-WURKER.— 
Address, C. R. 23, Wall-street, Ball’s Pond, Islington, N. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN, 

or to Take the entire Charge of Works. Carpenter and Joiner by 

trade, Good references and testimonials as to ability, &c. Town or 

country.—Addres, C. T. care of Mr. Saljm.rsb, Pullen’s-buildings, 
London-wall, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Good refer- 
ences.—Address, J, E. 26, Glyn-street, Vauxhall-gardens, 


ANTED, a SITUATION or a JOB, as 

PLUMBER, GAS FIT1ER, and ZINC WORKER. Town or 

country. Aged 27. With god reference.—Address, PLUMBER, 16, 
Freeling-street, Caledonian-road, N. ‘i 


TO PROVINCIAL ARCHIT: CEs. 


[HE Advertiser, an experienced Designer 

and Draughtsman, accustomed to the preparation of compe- 
tition and woking drawings, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Terms 
moderate.—Adpress, 8. J, 2, Macqueen-terrace, Tavistock-street, 
Bedford. 


EMPORARY ENGAGEMENT. — A 


SURVEYOR of great practical experience in measuring, esti- 
mating, and quantities, wil! be glad to give TEMPORARY ASSIST 
ANCE to surveyors or builders, Has had t practice in taking 
and settling extras and omiesions. Would have no objection to 
undertake the books and accounts of a Address, SUR- 











VEYOR, 11, Duke-street, Portland-p! 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 

MAN requires an ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 

Yown, country, or abroad. Terms moderate.—Address, X, Y. 4, 
Havelock-villas, Lanedowne-road, Croydon, 8. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


A GENTLEMAN of experience is desirous 
of av ENGAGEMENT either as TRAVELLER or SALESMAN, 
Unexceptionable references.—Addres3, B')X 218, Post-oftice, Bristol. 








TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN WHO ARE ABOUT TO 
IMrFROVE THE(R ESTATES, 
PRACTICAL BUILDER and 
DRAUGHTSMAN, jut out of business, wishes for an AP- 
POINTMENT, in town or country, to Make out Plans, Elevation 
Sections, and Working Drawings, and Superintend any new Build- 
ing, &c—For reference and further particulars, address, 6,088, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
A YOUNG MAN REQUIRES a SITU- 
plain gas or zinc work. Town or country.—Addres:, R. RB. 16, 


ATION as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND. Cando 
President-street East, St. Luke’s, 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
FIRST-CLASS GOTHIC DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, well up in design, perspective, and competition work, 
requires a SITUATION as ASSISTANT. Age 27. Nine years’ ex- 
perience. Salary moderate.—Address, R. D. 137, C!oudesley-road, 


Barnsbury, N. 
A FIRST-CLASS Architectural Draughts- 
man desires a KE-ENGAGEMENT ina London Office. Terms 
moderate.—Address, A. C. 76, Vi-toria Park-road, South Hackney. 


A HIGHLY respectable BUILDING COM- 

PANY will give a LIBERAL COMMISSION to Architects and 
others who will introduce them to business.—Address, No, 119, 
Cffice of “The Builder.” 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT requires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office. Good draughtsman, 

eke en ARCHITECr, 13, Duncan-terrace, 
slington, N. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 

Young Man, in any place of trust. Has had considerable 

experience in the building trade, also the management of several 

~~ la references.—Address, N. D. Post-office, Wokingham, 
1 


Be. 
AS FOREMAN, CLERK of WORKS, or 


the Management of a Builder’s Business, Has filled similar 

situations, and has undeniable references and testimonia!s from 

Jenden  cemeenens and builders.—Address, F. B. 3, Suffolk-place, 
iswic 











TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 

















STREET TRAMWAY COMPANIES. 


TO 
A® English CIVIL ENGINEER, having 
had great experience in the construction and working of 
street tramways on the Continent, is now open to an ENGAGE. 
MENT in England. —Address, ©. R. care of Messrs. Eyre & Co. 
4, Bouve.ie-street, London, E.C. 


PLASTERER seeks an ENGAGEMENT, 


by the Piece or otherwise. Town ‘or country. References to 
employers.—Address, No. 1, Paddington-street, Ducham-road, N. 


RTISTIC DESIGNER. — A PERMA- 
NENTJENGAGEMENT offered to an artist capable of design- 
ing in the Medizval, Italian, and Gothic styles, for the purposes of 
general d , and for d to be executed in the New 
Art tiles.—Apply to W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, Decorators and Art 
Tile Painters, 456, West Strand, London, W.C. 


N experienced BUILDERS CLERK, 


qualified in every respect to estimate and measure up works, 
make out accounts, and well uainted with the duties of a large 
office, is open to an ENGAGEMA&NT. References and testimonials 

ptionable,—Address, #, B, 197, Queen’s-road, Dalston, &, 
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TO? MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN is in want of a CON- 
STANT SITUATION as PLUMBER, or as THREE-BRANCH 
AND. Town or country, Good refesences.—Address, C, B. 28, 


King’s Cross-road, W.O. 
THOROUGH BUILDER'S CLERK 


requires an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in meacuring, esti- 
mating. and making out accounts, or would square up (iarge or 
small) jobs for parties requiring temoprary assistance at bis own 
home. References, &c, first class.—Address, E. M. No. 2, Rie amond- 
place, Richmond-road, Dalston, E. 


TO BUILDERS, & 


N experienced MASON 8 FOREMAN, 


thoroughly practical, seeks RE-ENGAGRMENT. Good ma 
ral knowledge of building. Willing to make himself useful to fill 
uptime. Neat draughtsman, good carver and letter cutter. Unex- 
ceptionable references. Town|or country.—Address, 5,027, Office of 
“* The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. 
A RE-ENGAGEMENT is WANTED, by 
a@ general OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, for the charge of build- 
ings, or @ job. Has a good practical knowledge of the leading 
branches of the building trade, and can be well recommended by 
previous employerr.—Address, 5,031,{Office of ‘*,The Builder.” 


GRICULTURAL DRAINAGE. — 


WANTED, immediately, a large quantity of AGRICUL- 
TURAL DRAIN-PIPES of 2 inches diameter, and rome 4-inch, 
6-inch, and 9-inch, to be delivered at various places in the counties 
of Middlesex, H-rte, and Essex —Address, Messrs. RUSS & MINNS, 
Civil Engineers, 9, Victoria-chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 


O ARCHITECTS. — SLADE, 
BROTHERS, having opened an establishment for the manu- 
facture of ARCHItECTS’ PORTFOLIOS, Postfolio Stands, &. beg 
to invite attention to their new inventions for keeping drawings and 
plans, with their other specialities for the preservation and di:p'ay 
of pictorial works. Many of these inventions are patented, are 
gaining universal renown, and are placed at the lowest prices pos- 
sible, Illustrated and descriptive catalogue free.—169, Great Port- 
land-street, London, W. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, &c. 
() YARDS of ROOM MOULD- 
INGS kept ready GILT, for delivery, at ROB?RT 
STANN lone 623, BERWICK -8TREET, OXFORD - STREET 


LONDO: , 
Carver, Gilder, Looking-Glass, and Picture-Frame Manufacturer. 


RROWSMITH’S PARQUET FLOORS. 
“SOLID ” (not Venered) ‘‘ PATENTED, 
The t manufactured. 
SHOW ROOMS, 80, NEW BOND STREET, LINDON. 
heir “speciality” consists in being folid Inch Thick, groovee 
and t d together, 
and keyed at — for 
a Prize Medal: 





























: eS hav saeien 

= 7 H os SOLID OAK PAR. 
QUET,” including fix. 
ing, 2s. per foot, a 





References to works 
a“ as executed during the 
Pe. last sixteen years fo1 
rf} H the eminent archi- 
i Bi tects, Messrs. W. Burn, 


‘iL nt “ye a Barry, P, C. Hard: 
N ney Smirke, G. @. 


y | Scott, T. H. Wyatt, 
and others, 


5, 26, & 27, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD SIREET, LONDON, W. 
HowAEn's PATENT PARQUET. 
The only kind guaranted to stan perfectly, and cheaper 
than Swiss, 
PATENT, No, 1,548. 














25, 26, & 27, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








FIRST a“ Baga TO MAW & OO. ees OF 
; DUBLIN 1865; AND OPO 


[MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS, combining a highly d 
oe for ordinary floors and their perishable aoe MAW 

."S Pattern-book, the work of the first designers of the day, for- 

warded, together with — designs and estimates for every kind o/ 
floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be seen at MAW & O0,’8 
Manchester Agents, T. DALE & SON, 4 John Dalton-street : 
Liverpool Agents, RUTTER, POWELL, & CO. 10, St. George’s- 
crescent ; and London Agents.—W. B. SIMPSON & BONS, 456, West 
Strand. BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 








ILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


EAKE'S TERRO-METALLIO TILES, 
IPES, &c.—Notice is ref most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to 0. 21 Wharf 
Macclesfield-street North, Olty-reed Basin, N. &ndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘ TERRO-METALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and Srdly, that the “Reports of the Juri Page 581, of the Great 
a —_ » note the a of 2 First-olase Mi edal, and rank the 
Man tories known so long as “ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire, as the first of the kind in the world. 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 
GEORGE ELL & CO. Builders of Carts, Vans, Wagons, 
Trucks, Trolleys, &c, Contractors’ and Builders’ Plant. 
DERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS, PICK - HELVEs, HAMMER HANDLES, &c, 
Wheels made by Improved Machinery oa the Premises, 
A large variety of both light and heavy Wheels kept in stock 
Barrows, Dobbin and other Carts, intended for exportation, are 
made by machinery so as to be interchangeable in their parts. 
Dobbin Carts. 91. Brick Carts, 151. Navvy Barrows, 19s, 6d. each, 
» Ladders, Barrows, Trestles, Steps, &c, Lent on Hire. 
Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL & CO. 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. N,W, 





BELLMAN & IVEY, 
GENERAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLASTERERS, 


BCAGLIOLA. MARBLE 


and 
SUPERIOR PLASTER OF PARIS. 
This Plaster, made expressly for their own Business, is of excellent 
quality, and its extreme lightness in weight insures a saving of 30 per 
cent. in use, from its covering one-third more su than the 


general plaster, 
PRIZE MEDALS 
were award ed Messrs. Bellman & Ivey for their Works at the 
Exhibition of 1851, and again in 
PLASTER WORKS, 10, VINE STREET, ‘LIQUORPOND STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS AND OFFICE, 
4, BUCKINGHAM STREET, PORTLAND ROAD LONDON, W. 


GRANITE, 
OHN FREEMAN & SONS, 


PENRYN, CORNWALL. 
Agents < London—W. & J. R. FREEMAN, 27, Millbank-street ; and 
N. TREGSLLES, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.C.” 








BERDEEN GRANITE WORKS.— 
ALEX. MACDONALD, FIELD, & CO. 
WORKERS in POLISHED GRANITES to the Queen. 
Awarded Prize Medals International Exhibitions, 1851, 1855, and 
1862, and THREES | Prize Medals at . Red, Blue, and Grey 
for 1 Construction, "Decoration, | ed and 
general sot London Depdt, 404, Euston-road, N.W. 


ORTLAND STONE DEPOT, 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, MILEAGE STATION, 

PADDINGTON, W.—PORTLAND STONE, in Block and Slab, and 

TISBURY STON E,in Block and Scantling, supplied from the above 
Depot, or from the Quarries by ship or railway, by 

FAWN & CO. 
General Stone Merchants, Sole Agents to the Thornton Quarries, 
Portland and original introducers of Tisbury Stone into London. 


ERSEY GRANITE. 


UNEQUALLED oe BEAUTY and be eer seach 
Buitable for M , and Engineering Works, 
Curb, Pitching nee — 


London Offices : 17, King William-street, Charing Cross, W.0. 
where Samples may be seen and Estimates p arcone 


OUNTSORREL GRANITE 

QUARRIES, near LOUGHBOROUGH. C. H. B. HAMBLY, 
Manager.—The Mountsorrel Granite Company deliver their materials 
carriage paid, at Railway Stations and Caval Wharfs. They keep 
large stocks of granite setts for paving streets, causeways, courtyards, 
stables, railway crossings, &c. Also dressed and scabbied kirb, broken 
stone for roads, red gravel for walks, rubble and squared stone for 
building. Paint and cement millstones, steps, &c. made to order.— 
Agent for London, Messrs. MOWLEM, FREEMAN, & BURT, 
Grosvenor Wharf, Millbank, Westminster, 8. W. 


yas ROYAL NORTH of SCOTLAND 




















and POLISHING 
COMPANY, 


GRANITE 
QUARRYING 


PETERHEAD, N. B. WM. STUART, Manager. 

Every description of Plain and Ornamental Work executed in 
Polished Red, Blue, or Grey Granite, from their own Quarries, such 
as Sarcophagi, Obelisks, Columns, Pilasters, Tombstones, Chimuey 
Jambs, Water Founts, &c. Specimens of the Granite on application. 


ENTISH RAG STONE, 
IGUANODON QUARRIES, MAIDSTONE. 
W. H. BENSTED & SON are prepared to suvply from the above 
WELL-KNOWN QUARRIES, STUNE of the BEST D4SCRIPLION, 
24 + ~ geet Facings, Kerbing, Paving, Road Making, Walling, 


A NCASTER STONE QUARRIES COM- 
PANY, GRANTHAM, LINCOLNSHIRE.—The Proprietors 
have been enabled to improve their method of working since the 

principal Quarries have been under one management, and offer 

} mann of much better average.—Addresr, Mr. J. ELLIOTT, Ancaster, 
rantham. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 


Cargoes shipped to order, from the Quarries to any Port.—Address, 
EMIL FOUCARD, 
London Office: 29, STONEY STREET, BOROUGH MARKET, 8.E. 


ALBEATTIE GRANITE QUARRIES 


ND POLISHING WORKS. 


SHEARER, SMITH, & COMPANY, Proprietors. 
BEST GREY, BLUE, and RED GRANITES, 
London Offices : 21, Great George-street, Westminster, 8 W. 
Manchester Agents : THOMAS DALE & SON, &(, John Dalt.n- 
street, Manchester, 


AWN PORTLAND SLAB.—STEWARDS 

& CO. Portland Stone Merchants, Isle of Portland, and at 

Portland Wharf, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico.—For List of Prices, apply 
to W. H. HOLLAND. 20. Grosvenor-road. Pimlico 


POEILAND STONE.—WESTON QUAR- 
RIES.—STONE of the best quality, and of any dimensions, may 
= by applying to the Agent, Mr. JONATHAN O, LANO, 


IKE & BRUTON, Stone Merchants, 
Victoria and Catliff Wharfs, Pimlico,—Portland, Caen, 
Yorkshire, and other STONE supplied either from their wharf stock 
or direct from the quarries, by rail or vessel.—Prices and estimates 
may be obtained on application at Victoria Wharf, Buckingham 
alace-roai, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ee SLABS, ROOFING SLATES.— 


Penrhyn (Bangor), Port Dinorwic ae and other 
kinds of BLUE, RED, and GREEN SLATES in B8toc 


JOHN MOORE, NORTHWICH. 
LATES ! SLATES! SLATES! 


FOR ROOFING, SLATE RIDGES, SLABS, CISTERNS, &c. 
All of the best quality from North Wales. To builders in the south 
of London a great saving in cartage and discount is effected for cash 
A large stock on hand, to which attention is invited. 

Address, WILLIAM ILES, Slate Merchant and Slater, Surrey 
Canal Slate Works, Addington-square, Camberwell, S.E. near Wal- 
worth-road Railway Station. Prices on application. A quantity of 
SLATE SLABS, Planed both sides, 7d. per foot super. 


EST PALE GREEN WELSH ROOFING 


SLATES, 
At Reduced Prices ; all we a Sample Slate sent on 
JOHN MOORE, NORTHWICH. 
HITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 


QUARRIES.—ARCHITECTS are earnestly requestei in- 
variably to order a Sample of 8 .ATE to be sent direct from the 
Quarries to the Building wh-re the Slate isspecified. The order will 









































always be promptly attended to at the Quarries, Liandyssilio, 
Narbeth. 





R MINTON TAYLOR & CO 


FENTON TILE WORKS, 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 


Manufacturers of 
ENCAUSTIC AND GEOMETRICAL TILES AND MOSAICs, 
for Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, Senate, 
Corridors, Conservatories, &c. 
Also, Manufacturers of every aesortg'’ mof 
MAJOLICA AND x nm TILES, 
in Various 
for Church Decorations, ——_ poe Fireplaces, Walls, Flower 


es, B:ths, 

Tiles for Plinths, Pilasters, ‘Memeriah Tablets. Letters for Texts, 
Inscriptions, Names of Streets, &c. &c. for the hyme and foreign 
trade. Pattern Books and Designs sent free by post on app'ication 
to the manufactory. Cuntvacta given for Tiles delivered, upon 
receipt of eo pee Ground Pian and particulars as to pattern ; a's> 
ll i a fixed complete by experienced workmen in any part of the 

gdom, 
N.B.—No connexion with any other fi.m. 


EOMETRICAL and ENCAUSTIC 


TILES. — HARGREAVES, CRAVEN, DUNNILU, & Co 
Limited), JACKFIELD WORKS, near BRO3ELEY, SALOP.—Pive- 
ments, E land D. tic, made from the celebrated Fine 
Clays of Broseley, imperishable in their nature and of great b-auty 
in design. Pattern Sheets, Special Designs, and Estimates on 
application. 














TALIAN and OTHER MARBLES,— 


AYLWIN, STAMPA, & CO. Carrara Wharf, Grosvenor-road, 
Pimlico, 8.W. and Steam Saw-mills, Auckland-street, Vauxhall, § a 
successors to B, FABBRICOTTI, and Sole Agents in England for the 
Sale of the produce of the MESSR3. FABBRICOTTI’S QUAR- 
RIES, &c. at Carrara, Italy, have on Sale a well-selected Stock of 
Statuary, Vein, Sicilian, Dove, Bardilla, Black and Gold, and other 
coloured Marbles and Alabasters moat in demand, in Blocks, Slabs, 
and Tiles. Marble sawn by improved machinery, and ripped into 
scantlings, POWERFUL STEAM LATHES for turning Marble, 
Granite, or Stone Co'umns, &c, up to 12 feet in length. Shipping 
Orders for India and the Cotonies promptly executed. 


ARBLE FIGURES, VASES, &. — 


AYLWIN, STAMPA, & CO. are enabled to execute with the 
greatest facility and economy ORDERS for FIGURES suitable for 
Gallery, Monumental, and Garden purposes, as weil as all other 
descriptions of Decorative Sculpture Work in both Statuary and 
Sicilian Marble. Sculptors’ own models worked in marble. Solid 
Marble Baths, Mortars, Vases, &c. kept in stock at CARRARA 
WHARF, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 








ALTERATION OF STREET NAMES, PIMLICO. 
ICTORIA MARBLE WORKS, 


109, BUCKINGHAM PALACE-ROAD, 8.W. 
(Formerly named Lower Belgrave-place). 
OHN WREN 
Begs to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that at the above Establish- 
ment will be found a Superior and Choice Selection of MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECKS at Reasonable Prices, 
Estimates for all description of Marble and Stene Work. 





THE LARGEST AND OLDEST WORKS IN THE TRADE. 









VEIN MARBLE, £4. 
VEIN BOX CHIMNEY 
PIECES, 30s. 

Vein do, 9-in. Jambs, 45s, 

A GREAT VARIETY OF 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


IN STOCK, 
From £1 to £100. 


T H. HARTLEY & CO. 
WESTMINSTER MARBLE WORKS, 
EARL STREET HORSEFERRY ROAD, NEAR MILLBANK, S.W 


ORKSHIRE STONE—HAWKS- 


WORTH QUARRIES, HORSFORTH, near LEED3.—TH MAS 
MONK, havivg commenced to work these quarries, is preparei to 
supply superior BRAMLEY FALL STONE, in any siz-d blocks up 
to 200 cubic feet, at moderate prices. The walls of the new Albert 
Dock, Hu'l, have been built exclusively of this stone ; and in many 
other public works it has also been extensively use?.—N.B. A 
siding connects the Quarries with the North-Eastern Riilway. 


OSEPH S. GABRIEL, STONE MER- 
CHANT, GRELLIERS WHARF, BELVEDERE- “ROAD, LAM- 
BETH, All descriptions of Paviugs, Landings, Cills, Steps, Curbs, 
Sinks, Sawn Headstones and Slabs, Portland, Caen, Hare Hill, 
Potternewton, Howley Park, and Park Spring Blocks kept in stock. 
Prices given for Stone supplied from Wharf Stock or sent direct from 
the Quarries by rail or ship. Bramley Fall by rail, direct from the 
Quarries, in any quantities and on the shortest notice, Goods landed 
up to 15 tons weight. 


& J. R. FREEMAN, Merchants in alk 

e kinds of STONE and GRANITE. Depots, adjoining the 

Commercial Surrey Docks, Rotherhithe; Macclesfield-street, City- 

road; and Millbank-street, Westminster, where estimates may be 

obtained for deliveries either by vessel or rail to all parts of the 
kingdom.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, 8,W. 


RTLAND STONE STEAM SAW 

MILLS, ISLE of PORTLAND, CHARLES HOLLAND & CO. 
Proprietors.— PORTLAND STONE from the Saw delivered to Ship 
at Portland, or Railway.—For prices, apply to CHARLES HOLLAND 
& CO. Isle of Portiand, Dorset, 
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A. ROBINSON & OO. 
° mare a AND ee a. 

Beg to cail the attenti their 
REMOVAL to Salle spacious also in 
BURY-STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
Where they have fitted up SHOW- ROOMS for ENAMELLED SLATB 

and OTHER a PIECES, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 
An inspection is invited. 
Idustrated "priced Catalogues on application, inclosing card. 


GRANITE. 
Potter ao GRANITE, GREY, RED, and 











BLUE, for MONUMENTAL and ’ . RCHITECTURAL WORK. 
LOCKS for ENGINEERING PURPOSES. 
PAVING SETTS and CURBS. 
DH & JI. NEWALL, 
GRANITE QUARRIES and POLISHING WORKS, 
ALBEATTIE near DUMFRIES, 
JOSEPH HARTLEY, Oakville, Maple-road, Anerley, London, os 
FRANCIS H, PICTON, = i caearlaaaa Dale-s' 
Liverpoo! 




















